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Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls in the United 
Kingdom, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


CUCKOO CLOUDLAND: 


A Study on Utopias and Utopians. 
By T. STANLEY ROGERS, LL.B,, Barrister-at-Law. 


Talks at Hawhawden. By the Author of “Letters to a 
Grand Old Man.” Price One Shilling. 


Three Years’ Blunders. A Letter from Joseph to William. 
By the Author of “The Kilmainham Treaty; or, Lessons in 
assacre of the Truth.” Price One Shilling. 


Letters to a Grand Old Man and Certain Cabinet 
Ministers, By the Author of “Letters to My Son Herbert.” Price 
One Shilling, 


Letters to My Son Herbert. Fifth Thousand. «Price 
One Shilling. 


More Letters to my Son Herbert. Price One Shilling. 


Hair Splitting as a Fine Art. Letters to My Son 
Herbert. Price One Shilling. 


The Kilmainham Treaty; or, Lessons in Massacre 
of the Truth. Price Sixpence, 


The Science of Change of Air. By Davip SKInnER, 
M.D.,, Brussels, Fellow Roy. Met. Soc. Price One Shilling. 





Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, ILLUSTRATED WRAPPER, 


COUSIN DICK. 


By the Author of “A Woman's Revenge,” “The Wrecker’s Daughter,” 
“The Lion Queen,” &c. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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Now ready, in Illustrated Wrapper & Vignette, price 1s., © 
AT ALL RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


COUSIN DICK, : 


By LILY TINSLEY, 


Author of “ A WoMAN’s REVENGE,” “ AT THE CRoss RoADs,” “THE LION QUEEN, 


»a 





1m. “ SHapows,” etc. 
in 364-22 St} — —-~ } 
“ We have a cleverly drawn picture of ‘ Berry’ as she is called. The story is charmingly told and 
et the interest in the characters kept up to the end.—Daily Telegraph. . 
rice ‘“‘ This is an exceedingly racy and interesting story, and we are sure it will have a large number of “a 
readers if its merits are made known. The characters depicted in the tale are true to life, and yet ; 
are seldom described in so realistic and charming a style, and we heartily recommend its perusal. a 
The book is also neatly bound and legibly printed, and is very convenient in size for reading either at - 
rice home or while travelling by rail.” Accrington Gazette. 
“ A very pretty story.”—Topical Times. zs se 
ing ‘* Will fully sustain and increase the reputation she has already made.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 


‘* It is pleasant reading, and entirely free from offence.”—The Chiel. 


‘Contains much that is thoroughly engrossing. The love scenes are decidedly original, and the ; 
characters are developed with great care and discrimination. Miss Tinsley is rapidly securing popu- 4 
lar favour, and ‘ Cousin Dick’ will add considerably to her literary laurels.” —England. 


** An excellent love story.”—Society. 
‘* Miss Lily Tinsley’s novels, besides being interesting, are wholly free from objectionable scenes. t 


One can think of numbers of interesting young readers who will be very pleased with Miss. Tinsley’s 
little story.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


Son 


cre 


“In *Cousia Dick’ Miss Tinsley has wisely abandoned sensational fiction, and produced a 
genuinely pathetic love story. At the commencement Dick and his little friend Berry resemble ¥ 
most of the lovers found in ordinary serial tales. But later on, when Dick has half killed himself ‘ 
while saving Berry’s life, there occur some really touching incidents. The patient spirit with which 
the unhappy young man bears his long three years of probation, the gnawing anguish of his hope 
deferred, and his little love’s tender constancy, are portrayed with much feeling. Altogether Miss 
Tinsley’s little book affords very pleasant reading.”—Morning Post. 


NER, 


“ Miss Lily Tinsley is striking out a distinct line for herself—one characterised by boldness as well 
as imagination. Besides being a bright and attractive love story, ‘Cousin Dick’ (Tinsley Brothers), 4 
her latest effort, contains certain thrilling elements that lift the tale out of the ordinary category of ta 
such slight works. The chief personages stand out clearly, the incidents are skilfully worked up, BP 
and the result is a thoroughly interesting and entertaining romance.”—Lloyd’s. - 


_ “Will be appreciate] by those to whom love stories are acceptable. It is a thoroughly simple 
little story, containin sa pathetic account of the meeting and parting of two cousins, Beryl and Dick. a 
Che former is a chirming little heroine, and although we are inclined to look askance at her way- a 
Wirlnoxs when first we maet her, it is only fair to say that her brave heart redeems all her faults, 
and leaves Cousin Dick more in loye with her at the end than he was at the beginning.” 


—Court Journal. 


er, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERLNE STREET, STRAND, 


TINSLEYS MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





MISS LILY TINSLEYS NEW NOVEL. 


Now Ready at every Library. ‘In 2 Vols. 


| A WOMANS REVENGE, 


A NEW NOVEL, 
LILY TINSLEY, 
AUTHOR OF 


“ AT THE Cross Roaps” (The Christmas Number of “ Tinsleys’ Magazine” for 1884), 
“THE WRECKER’S DAUGHTER,” “CousIN DICK,” &c. 





“Miss Tinsley deserves credit for the ingenuity with which she describes the 
tortuosities of a woman’s vengeance.”— Atheneum. 


“ The most sensation-loving readers will be content with the fare that Miss Tinsley 
has prepared for them, in this, her latest work.’"— Morning Post. 


“ This young authoress handles the tale of terror with a firm hand, and sustains the 
interest down to the last chapter . . . ‘A Woman's Revenge’ will be welcomed as a forcible 
addition to the list of thrilling novels which have been recently published.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 


“That the writer possesses considerable power of description is evidenced by the vivid 
pictures we find here presented . . . A careful perusal of the two volumes will be attended 
with considerable pleasure.” —John Bull, 


“Tt is really a clever story, and will rather surprise those who fancy they know 
something of the ways of women,”— Court Journal. 

“ Lovers of sensational literature will welcome it as a boon,”— Hastings § St. Leonard’s 
Advertiser. 

“This novel, I think, crowns everything I have read in sensational literature . 
It is well written.”—Glasgow Evening News. 

“Ts an interesting story.”—Referee. 

“ All who are fond of stirring incidents and highly-wrought situations will find plenty 
of them here . . . That Miss Tinsley can work outa plot with ingenuity may be admitted 
at once.”—Liverpool Mercury. 

“There is a breezy freedom about this work, and it enchains the attention. We are 
carried on by the natural art of the story-teller,and we are impelled to read the story 


at a sitting. Miss Tinsley unquestionably possesses the essential vifts of a skilful novelist.”’ 
—Topical Times. 


“The novel possesses many fascinating attractions,”— Zngland. 





TTT NAM IRR] THE GREATEST WONDER 


OF MODERN TIMES. 
Theve-famous and unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act powerfully, yet soothingly, 
on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN 
SPRINGS of LIFE. They are wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or 0. and a fine Medicine for Children if reduced to a powder, To the Emigrant, 
traw ller. doldier. and Sailor, they will be found invaluable in the time of need in every clime. 





PinscEYe’’ wAGAvifveavViaTionn. 





Now ready in one vol., cloth, gilt edges, price 


25 6°. ; paper covers, (8. 


AMERICAN & 
OTHER DRINKS. 


Upwards ot Two Hundred of the most approved 
Recipes for making the principal Beverages used 
in the United States and elsewhere. 


BY 


LEO ENCEL, 


Of the Criterion, late of New York City, U.S.A. 





“Those who need a tonic during the 
present sultry weather cannot do better 
than make their selection from the insinuat- 
ing beverages enumerated in the present 
work.” — Court Journal. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 





KEARSLEY'S 
WIDOW WELCH’S FEMALE PILLS 


have.a reputation of 98 years, are the ac- 


knowledged leading remedy for all Female ~~ d 
They contain no drug that can ~ 9 


complaints, 
possibly agt deleteriqusly, and consequently 
herp the approval of the medical sere 


TESTIMONIALS. 
1790. 


Wednesday Morn, April 21st, 17: 
Miss Rash, of Stamford Street, Surrey Side of B 
friars Bridge, having experienced great benefit from 
Welch's Pills, wishes to send a box to Elizabeth Cane, 
of the Parish of Hedékfield, Hants, who seems to have 
wgy bey same Complaint, and applies to Mr. Kearsley 
‘or a 


1884. 
MADAM, Tottenham, 20th February. 1884. 
J am very pleased to tell you that the pills. have 
already taken the desired effect on the young person for 
whom Isent. She has only taken them a few nights. 
Other remedies have been tried for some time without 


avail. 
Iam, Madam, Yours obliged 
To MRs. KEARSLEY. _- Cc. C-———e, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, AND OF THE PROPRIETOR '$ AGENTS, ~ if 


SANGER & SONS, 489, OxForo ST., LONDON. 
Price 2/9 per box ; or by post, 34 stamps. . 


; j Wid Welch's Pills 
THE, ONLY, GENUINE, Wid Wc Sy 


KEARSLEY. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





NEW COOKERY BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 


One Vol. 


DAINTY 


Crown 8svo. 


COLD SCRAPS 


MADE INTO 
DISHES. 


BY A LADY HELP. 


“An excellent little manual of cookery.”—Sunday Limes. ' 
“ Will prove a handy supplement to the ordiaary cookery book.” — Daily Chroniele.: - 
“An attractive little volume of recipes, which are expressed in an intelligible f.rm,”-— 


City Press, 


“We can heartily recommend this book to the thrifty housewife.” — Court Journal. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 
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TINELEYS MAGAEDIE ADVERTIORR. 





The Entirely New and Original Drama, in Five Acts, Entitled: 


DEVIL’S LUCE; 


OR, 


THE MAN SHE LOVED. 


By Miss LILY TINSLEY anp Mr. GEORGE CONQUEST. 





SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Unending and unexpected complications arise at every turn. The story of the play may 
therefore be called elaborate. . . . Devil's Luck may be characterised as an olla podrida 
of conventional devices so elaborate as to produce a novel and delectable sensational melo- 
* drama, full of striking situations, sympathetic appeals, and exciting scenes. . . . The 
psy was beautifully staged, and should run to crowded houses for some time to come. Miss 

ily Tinsley and Mr, George Conquest received a hearty call after the third and last acts,” 

—Morning Advertiser. 


“Tt is a rare, but certainly no unwelcome, sight to see a fair-haired young lady of some 
sixteen or seventeen summers led across the stage in response to enthusiastic and frequent 
cries of ‘ Author.’ In fact, so novel was the spectacle, and so chivalrous the audience, that 
there was a decided inclination last night to see as much as possible of Mr. George 
Conquest’s clever little partner in the weighty undertaking of the manufacture of a Surrey 
melodrama. The latest act of the collaboration, and one that is pretty safe to be free from 
unseemly strife and dissension, is that between the veteran dramatist, Mr. Conquest, and 
Miss Lily Tinsley, the daughter of a well-known London publisher. Miss Tinsley, having 
already won fame as a novelist, breaks fresh ground with a drama full to the brim of those 
exciting episodes which continue to be the delight of the audience. Miss Lily Tinsley and 
Mr. George Conquest responded to a call from the audience after both the third ana last 
acts."—Daily Telegraph. 


“Tt must suffice to say that Miss Tinsley, to whom the groundwork and greater share in 
the play are probably due, has studied well the methods which ensure success on the 
suburban stage, and has furnished forth five acts in which incidents of an exciting kind are 
abundantly—were it not for the insatiable appetites of suburban audiences fot excitement, 
we might say superabundantly—supplied. After the third and last acts Miss Lily Tinsley 
and Mr. George Conquest appeared before the curtain in response to a call from the 
audience.”—Daily News. 


* Devil’s Luck, a new drama by Miss Lily Tinsley and Mr. George Conquest, very favour- © 
ably received by a crowded audience last night, is perhaps a trifle more complicated than 
Surrey dramas usually are. The piece, however, shows decided promise, and is sufficiently 
dramatic in idea to warrant Miss Lily Tinsley being encouraged to make another venture 
in the same direction. The more startling situations were last night received with 
enthusiasm, and Miss Lily Tinsley was called forward with Mr. George Conquest, both at 
the close of the third and of the last acts.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“ The scenery is admirable, the ‘ set’ of the forge and cottage, shown in sections occupy- 
ing the whole width of the stage, and the ‘ transformation ’ of the Dairy Farm to the Village 
Church, being as cleverly contrived and effective as anything of the kind witnessed on this 
stage. Devil’s Luck was received with much favour by an overflowing house, and as early 
as the conclusion of the third act a call was made and responded to by the eee 

—Sta ‘ 


“Tts reception was never in doubt. The large audience scarcely wavered in their 
enthusiasm, and they applauded with such warmth at the conclusion of the third act that 
Mr. Conquest led forward Miss Tinsley, and the young authoress had again to bow her 
acknowledgments at the end of the play. The situations and the incidents are strong and 


well devised. . . . In conclusion, we may encourage Miss Lily Tinsley to cultivate her /_ 
decided dramatic instinct.”"—The Hra. 





TineLnys? MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Now Ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 


“THE LITTLE WITNESS.’ 


LILY TINSLEY, 


AUTHOR OF 





“ A Woman’s REvENGE,” “Cousin Dick,” “IN THE RING,” 
‘““ BLACKWATER Towers ’” &c. 


Price One Shilling. 


LONDON: 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





IN ONE VOL., CROWN 8V0. 


WILPRED AND MARION 


*# Drama in five Acs, 


BY 


EVAN ALEANDER. — 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


“BLACKWATER TOWERS,’ 


AN ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By LILY TINSLEY, 


AUTHOR OF 


* A Woman’s REVENGE,” “ Cousin Dick,” “SHapows,” “A LITTLE 
Witness,” “In THE RinG,” “AT THE Cross Roaps,” &c., &e. 


ILLUSTRATED By MINNIE TINSLEY, 


FORMING THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 


FOR 1885. 





PROLOGUE. 
LIFTING THE VEIL . 


PART I. 
Chapter —Txe Lowzst Depru 
»  AL—Lirrte Aneet Face . 
» IIl—In tee Music Room 
» V.—Sir Pair Laneron . 


PART II. 
Chapter I.—To rue Sounp or Music 
»  IL—-Wuo was pone Tals? 
+ IL—Sue Sieerers 
IV.—Too Lars 


PART III. 
Chapter L—A Weary Searcu 
»  iIL—From tue Deap. 
» IIL.—Tue Lucenp or tHE Harp 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





Tinsleys’ Magazine. 


DECEMBER, 1885. 


CONTENTS. 


I.—In toe Rivne. By Lily Tinsley 

IIl.—A Srraner Trrr. By John Baker Hopkins 
[1].—Ex-Conresso. By Mrs. A. Phillips 

I1V.—May’s Weppine Dress. By Alice Mande Meadows 

V.—My Frienp tue Kine. By Richard Downey 
VI.—Experrences or AN Inventor. By Leigh Prestwich . 
VIl.—Lrrrte Briu’s Worx. By Alice Maude Meadows 


VIIL.—-ReMEMBRANCE . 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
MSS. should be addressed, post-paid, to the Editor of TINSLE YS’ MAGAZINE, 8, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. Every MS. should bear the Name and Address of the Writer (not necessarity 


for publication), and be accompanied by postage-stamps for its return in case of non-acceptance. The 
Editor or the Publishers cannot be responsible for any MSS. accidentally lost. 


LONDON : 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 


[All rights reserved.| 
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THE 
NCORE WHISKY. 


Lancet,—* Wholesome and pleasant.” 





THE 
NCORE WHISKY. 


British Medical Journal.—* A safe stimulant.” 





THE 
JNCORE WHISKY. 


Medical Times.—* Very wholesome. May be safely used.” 





THE 
NCORE WHISKY. 


Medical Press.—“ Invaluable as an alcoholic stimulant.” 





THE 
NCORE WHISKY. 


Medical Record.—* The purest of alcoholic stimulants.” 








THE 
NCORE WHISKY. 


Sanitary Record.—“ An excellent ‘ dietetic’ stimulant.” 





THE 
PUNCORE WHISKY. 


Practitioner.—* A safe stimulant.” 





Sold everywhere. 


BERNARD & CO., Leith Distillery, Scotland. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 3, Three Crown Square, Borough, 8.E. 








RICHEST CUSTARD. WITHOUT E6cs, 


SIRD'S 
CUSTARD 
POWDER 


Ha‘f the Cost and Trouble!!! 
Choice! Delicious!! A great 
Luxury !! 

In 6d. Boxes, sufficient for 3 
Pints; 1s, Boxes, for 7 Pints. 


i 


€, 


GUARANTEED 
PURE 
AND SOLUBLE 


It is often 


asked, * Why i * 
does my doctur 
recommend , 
Cadbury’s Co- } 
con?” 
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The reason is, “——""-"== 
hat being absolutely genuine and concen- 
trated by the removal of the superfluous fut, 
packet MUST BEAR THE INVEN- it contains four times more of nitrogenous 
TOR’S ADDRESS, or flesh forming constituents than the nvernge 


ALFRED BIRD, BIRMINGHAM, a ee 


To prevent disappointment, each 
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by Nicotas Hocensere, and now reproduced in fae-simile, with introduction by 
Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell, Bt. Edinburgh, 1875. Large Folio, 40 FULL sizxp 
PLATES and many woodcuts, uncut, £7 15s. 

Only 250 copies printed. Dr. Laing’s copy sold for £8 15s. 


To this class belong such works as the following, which it is 
impossible to describe, so elaborate are they: 


DECORATIONS of the Trasan’s Cotumn at Rome, by Pierro Barrons, oblong 
folio, 124 large and splendid plates of Battles, Processions, containing Tnousanps 
of Figures that adorn this Celehrated Column, Briviuiant Impressions on LARGE 
parer, with printed title, Rome 1692, and DECORATIONS of the Triumphal 
Arches at Rome by Perer Betioru and Jacosus vg Rusess, royal folio, 52 lurye 
and splendid prituiant folding plates of Decorations and Title, “ Veteres Arcus 
Triumphis Insignes,” old half calf. Rome, 1690. 


When we think first of all that the figures of these great 
columns had to be drawn from the original by artists, then re-drawn 
for the engravers, then engraved, we may conceive the cost and 
pains necessary. 

One of the most gigantic works ever attempted was the specu- 
lation of that enterprising Dutch bookseller, Bleau, of Amsterdam. 
This astounding work was a gigantic atlas of the world in four- 
teen enormous “ Elephant folio” volumes, printed on fine thick 
paper of board-like consistence, and bound so substantially as 
to require serious struggles to handle. It teems with illustrations, 
maps, vignettes, statues, views of towns &c. The bookseller 
had himself travelled over most of the countries he portrayed, 
and superintended the execution. Alas! now this stupen- 
dous monument is held to be worthless; and, having purchased 
eight or ten of the volumes for a pound, a bookseller assured 
me that as “ wrapping paper” he found it was far cheaper and 
more convenient than the ordinary “Crown” he was accus- 
tomed to buy. In this he is confirmed by the great bibliographer, 
De la Bure, who cynically states that the incomplete series of 
ten or eleven volumes “are usually offered at sales for the price 
and weight of waste paper.” Poor Bleau! 

Some exquisite illustrated books, produced with as much 
delicacy as taste, have been recently produced in Paris. A few 
of these have a bizarre air, from the curious colours and processes 
employed. Such were “ L’Ombrelle,” and “The Fan,” in whic! 
some charming design—printed in blue and green inks—and 
bordering the type, have a sort of antique or Bartolozzi air. The 
same mode is employed to illustrate a sort of catalogue of water- 
colour paintings, but which seems to be a sort of refined photo- 
gram. The effect from the fine satin paper and general dis- 
position is exquisite; but like all photogravures and kindred 
processes, the effect is evanescent. It is forgotten that the grand 
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effect of line engraving is that it isan impression—a stamping 
of the lines on the paper—the photogravure is nothing but light 
and shade, and the paper is not affected. In ten or twenty years 
—it may be sooner—they will have faded, and have grown poor. 
One of the most exquisite books brought out about ten years 
years ago was Le Maire’s edition of “ Manon Lescaut,” with 
etchings by Flameng, and beautiful Elezevir printing. This has 
since doubled in price. 

Works illustrated by the “little masters,” as they called the 
Marilliers, Cochins, Eisins, when in condition and well bound, are 
considered choice and tasteful ornaments to the rich amateur’s 
cabinet. Lately there have been discovered stores of the old 
plates and the books have been reprinted. One of the most inter- 
esting of these works is the well-known “ Cabinet des Fées,” in 
41 vols. small octavo, and published on the eve of the Revolution 
1785-89. That elegant Bibliopegist—to use the correct term— 
the late Mr. Bedford, who while binding for the public, bound a 
great deal for his own enjoyment, and for his private collections, 
had a set in superb condition and exceptionally fine state, and 
with edges uncut. The plates were “brilliant impressions,” and it 
was dressed in spotted calf. Thirty pounds were asked for this 
treasure. Not many of this collection, and many others of the 
same class, used to be considered the mere dross of sales, and were 
often tied up in bundles—the last badge of contempt—and 
knocked down for a few shillings. 

I have lately seen a copy of an edition of Rousseau, with 
Moreau’s plates, and which is in a number of volumes. It has 
grown mellow with age, though not old, and one marvels at the 
delicacy, spirit, finish, and grace of the engravings, which seem 
exactly suitable to their place. There is dramatic spirit and 
interest in the miniature little figures—there isa grace of attitude, 
costume, and facial expression that rivets attention. The pro- 
fuse facility of the artist is what astonishes us. We feel it is 
some master, condescending to these minor efforts, not an 
illustrator of books. 

One of the finest and most costly of English illustrated books is 
PINE’S sueers evition or Horace, ON LARGE THICK PAPER, beautifully engraved 

throughout, numerous plates and exquisite vignettes, FINE copy, bright old tree calf 
gilt, yellow edges. 

The text, as well as the illustration, was engraved on the cop- 
per. It was therefore an engraved, not a printed book. The 
best edition is appreciated in France. 

To give an idea of the enterprise of French publishers, we need 
only look to the splendid edition of Voltaire, published on the eve 
of the Revolution, which reached to seventy large stout octavo 
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volumes! Every volume, finely printed, was set off with plates 
by Moreau. These little masters must of course lead a “ School,” 
like the great painters, which worked under their direction, “ got 
in” the grounds, &c., &e. Once a friendly bookseller in Museum 
Street, who has made many a journey to the old Dutch towns 
and brought back rare old tomes galore, showed me one of 
these Voltaire sets, bound in whole russia, I think, and in fine 
condition; but alas! lacking a single volume. There’ were but 
sixty-nine instead of seventy volumes—for five pounds! It was a 
library. This was too cumbrous a visitor to give hospitality to. 
Strange to say, by inquiries and application to persons whose 
mysterious function it is to find odd volumes, the missing one war 
recovered, the set made complete, and of course sold at an 
increase. 

It would be interesting to follow the course of this taste for 
great and huge volumes which obtained in England even to 
so late as 1830. The invariable form of important publications 
to that date was the quarto. Books of travels, poems, bio- 
graphies—all assumed that costly shape—three guineas being 
often the price for a lean quarto. All the great. works can be 
purchased in this shape if the collector so desire it. Gibbon, 
Robertson, Pope, Akenside, Thomson, Scott’s “Lay” and 
* Marmion,” Moore’s Life of Byron, “ Boswell’s Johnson,” Lady 
Morgan’s Travels—can all be purchased in this shape, “for a 
song” or songs. Book-dealers tell us they are almost unmarket- 
able, as taking up too much room and making the shelves groan, 
and yet they are handsome and desirable things; but the octavo 
now reigns supreme. 

I confess—all early editions of the dramatists, from the 
enormous American and Colonial market, will become rarer and 
dearer every year, for the articles remain the same in limit and 
number, or rather lessen, from absorption into public libraries, while 
the buyers are multiplying. Many years ago one of the best 
known of Shakespeare’s collectors and critics advised a friend to 
secure all he possibly could of these later dramatists, for this 
very reason, for in a very short time they would become as rare as 
the Elizabethans. As for the early printed books of the fourteenth 
century, the judicious collector should, with perfect certainty of no 
loss, secure every good specimen. 

I myself was led by an accident into this pleasant, though no 
doubt expensive taste, or folly as some would have it, of collecting 
old plays. A worthy bookseller, of Booksellers’ Row (vulgo, 
Holywell Street), showed me a purchase he had made at an 
auction of nearly one hundred quarto volumes of plays, of which 
one-half belonged to the era of Charles II., the rest to the next 
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century. There were about 500 plays in all, bound in whole sound 
calf, by some collector of a hundred years ago. All were fine clean 
editions, in capital condition, and forming an inviting nucleus for 
a collection. The later ones were all those fine first editions in 
octavo, which successful dramatists issued of their works, as of 
good Goldsmith’s and the elder Coleman’s plays. 

This made a very respectable beginning. Next was heard of 
a store of wnbownd Charles II. plays, at a bookseller’s in King 
William Street, Strand, nearly two hundred in number, and these 
were secured. Then by a curious coincidence occurred a number 
of sales of collections. These various old book stores were 
visited and cleared of their contents, and thus in a few months a 
collection of close upon 1,000 old plays was gathered together. 
These were fairly representative of the different authors. Of 
Southeron there were ten; of Shadwell twelve ; Shirley, fifteen ; of 
Tate and Rowe, nine each; of Ravenscroft, ten; Randolph, four ; 
Otway, eleven ; Pix, seven ; Nabbes Massinger, fourteen ; Middleton, 
twelve ; Motteux, seven ; Marston, six ; Lee, ten; Ben Jonson, four ; 
Heywood, six; Glapthorne, four; Forde, ten; Fletcher, ten; Far- 
quhar, six; Dekker, seven; Davenant, twelve; Dennis, seven; 
Durfey, twenty-five; Dryden, twenty-nine; Centlivre, four ; 
Cartwright, six; Chapman and Shirley, five; Chapman, three; 
Cibber, fifteen; Congreve, six; Crowne, fourteen. 

Now the advantage of this is, that here isa large but not by 
any means good collection, at a very small outlay, but which, at 
any time when convenient opportunity offered, could be made the 
basis of a-great one. I was well on towards a good collection. 
Those pretty little books, the “Poems of Shakespeare,” the 
“Venus and Adonis,” are certainly rarissimi, and have fetched 
great prices. A copy of the latter work is now in the Bodleian, 
with this note of Mr. Malone, its late possessor :—“ Bought of Mr. 
William Ford, bookseller, in Manchester, in August, 1805, at the 
enormous price of twenty-five pounds. Many years ago I said 
that I had no doubt an edition of Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis 
was published in 1593; but no copy of that edition was discovered 
in the long period that has elapsed since my first notice of it, nor 
is any other copy of 1593 but the present known to exist.” This 
copy is believed to be unique. Another of the succeeding year is 
in the Grenville library, but cut close and mended, and cost £116. 
The greatest rarity of all is “ The Passionate Pilgrim,” 1599, of 
which a copy is in the Capell collection. No other is known. 
Their value is of course immense. There is an amusing note at 
the end, a sort of grumble of the purchaser at the end, who com- 
plains that “though a corner was damaged, he had had to pay 
three half-pence for it.” An ancient quarto Shakespeare was sold 
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for sixpence, and the folios could not have been rated higher than 
ten shillings each. But it is believed that a pound was nearer to 
the price. “ Very lately,” adds Stevens,“ seven pounds five shillings, 
and seventeen pounds sixteen shillings have been paid for a quarto.” 

Three of our great actors were distinguished by this “ black 
letter” taste—Garrick, Kemble, and Henderson. Macready also 
collected, while now Irving is known for similar elegant hobbies. 
Garrick’s library was distinguished for the fine collection of “ old 
plays,” which were uniformly bound and distinguished by his 
initials. They were, as we have seen, almost at once handed over 
to the Museum. The rest of the library he bequeathed to his 
nephew, the Rev. Carrington Garrick. The widow, however, affec- 
tionately desired to retain the books, and prevailed on the nephew 
to dispose of them to her. At the close of her life she gave away 
all the fine classical sets and the Italian books to the son of Mr. 
Carrington Garrick, and after her own death the remainder, with 
additions made by her, were offered for public sale in 1823. The 
auction took place at the Poet’s Gallery, in Fleet-street, and was 
conducted by Mr. Saunders. There were nearly 3,000 lots, and 
the whole brought but £2,000. A _copy_of the first Shakespeare 
folio was sold for £32. 

Kemble’s library was sold in 1820, on his retirement to Lausanne, 
by Messrs. Robins. The catalogue, weare told, “ displaying nothing 
very remarkable except a list of paintings, in which were oddly 
included a double-barrelled fowling-piece and a fine old violin.” 
The old Plays had been disposed of to the Duke of Devonshire ; 
but the other books were notable for the profuse MS. annotations 
made by the actor. He was even industrious to add MS. indexes 
to works he was fond of. Iam glad to possess his copy of “ Boswell’s 
Johnson,” with his arms and name boldly emblazoned on the sides. 
Among other treasures was the usual “first folio, a fair copy, 
neatly inlaid, and superbly bound in green morocco,” and which 
was sold to Mr. Boswell, the bookseller, for £112 7s. A valuable 
lot was the series of “ Drury Lane Play Bills ” from 1751 to 1818, in 
sixty-five vols., with MS. indexes and notes by Kemble, and extracts 
from adiary kept by Hopkins, the prompter, and Kemble’s father-in 
law. This excited great interest. The King sent a commission for 
70 guineas, and the Duke of Devonshire 150 guineas for it and 
another set. It brought £120 15s. Play bills are now much 
recherché, and bring great prices, some of the very old ones from 
one to five guineas apiece. One collector has gathered nearly all 
the “ Garrick Play Bills.” 

The author has an interesting representative collection, con- 
taining several of Garrick, Woffington, Abington, Barry, Xe. ; 
some with Edmund Kean in subordinate characters—some of 
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Kemble and Mrs. Siddons: a large poster of the last century, 
putting off one of her performances ; the bills of Dickens’ Plays ; 
the first night of Macready in “ Money,” &ec. 

The extraordinary oddities connected with Bibles are worth 
noting. One for instance, issued at_ Cambridge in 1668, is noted for 
being printed with silver type. There is the rare “ Bug” Bible of 
Kdward VI., in 1551. It was profanely styled from the rendering ofa 
passage in Psalm xci., “so that thou shalt not nede to be afrayed 
for an Bugges by nyght.” The Prologues, it seems, gave offence 
to the clergy of the day, and caused its supression ; hence its great 
rarity. A copy was sold lately by Mr. Ridler for £8, though it 
has fetched £45. Then there is the well-known “ Sesethes r 
Bible. 

Another Bible is the “Immaculate,” printed in 1776. 


168 BIBLE.—The Holy Bible, with notes, uswally cut off (see Offor Catalogue 1172) 
thick 12 mo. with finely engraved title, old dark morocco, neat, gilt edges, VERY 
SCARCE, I5s. 


J. W Pasham, 1776. 
This edition is called the “ Immaculate Bible,” as in the evidence before th> 
Bible Patent Committee it was mentioned as more nearly immaculate THAN ANY 
otuzr. Williams’ copy in morocco sold for £4 5s. 


Then there is the smallest Bible ever printed, known as the 
“Diamond Bible” 4 vols., 18mo., with numerous little engravings, 
published at Edinburgh in 1811 by Sir D. Hunter. With this 
may surely be placed the wonderful Penny New Testament, issued 
by one of the great Bible societies, quite legible, bound, on thin 
but fair paper, and of which 300,000 copies were sold in three 
weeks. But this I was told at the office is sold at the loss of a 
penny. 


Biblia Sucrxn ZBatina VouuLGatra, cum Prefatione 8. HreRoNyYMI, 
4 vols, folio, First Eprrion of the Hoty Scrirrures, wirn a Commentary, black 
leffer, with hundreds of fine large Capital Letters 1.uumiNatep and ORNAMENTED 
in red and blue ink, very LARGE copy, with rough leaves original oak bds., covered 
with pigskin, of the GREATEST RARITY, IF NOT UNIQUE. Printed at Muntz, by 
GutTrensera, Fust, or Scnorrrer, circa 1470. 


Unknown to Brunet & all Bibliographical Writers. A MAsteRrrece or PrintinG 
OF ONE OF THE First Printers, in which the peculiar letter R is used in the text. 
The volumes bear all the marks of the infancy of Printing, there being neither 
Signatures, Catchwords, or Pagination, and the late owner considered it from 
the press of Gurrenserc, Fust, or Scnorrrer about 1470, all three were 
Inventors or THE Tyroarapuic Art. On opening these volumes, one is struck 
with amazement on the splendour of the printing, and it is without doubt the 
most perfect specimen of Typography that ever issued from any press in the 
Firreenti Century. 


If this Bible had been in the recent Sunderland Sale, it would have produced 
£100 or more. 
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Lately in the Townley sale was offered a rare old vulgate, in 
Black Letter, printed at Venice in 1478, and curious for the fine 
Townley binding—having a silver plaque with the family arms let 
into the side—with a date, wrought in silver of 1603. A copy 
printed by Field in 1659, and which is noted for its substitution 
of “ye” for “we” in Acts vi. 3. This led to censure from Bishop 
Wetenhal, and a fierce controversy. 

There are certain authors of reputation in our modern times,whose 
works brought out handsomely, at great expense, and with much 
evidence of taste and feeling, seem to have been set as pearls before 
the swine of their day. These ill-appreciated writers were but 
casting bread upon the waters, and a later generation soon became 
eager to appreciate them. Among them was that most remarkable 
genius, William Blake, whose great books, with their fine 
bold illustrations, setting forth his poetry, which is quite as 
original, astonish one for their magisterial power, if even extrava- 
gant. No wonder people of taste desire to possess these 
extraordinary phantasmagoria. Some of these etchings he him- 
self coloured, with all the power he was capable of. It is a 
pleasure to find that two of Blake’s works have found their way 
to the National Gallery, where they strike one for the richness of 
tone and “ old-master”-like romance. It is unusual that coloured 
engravings should be allowed so much merit, but in this instance 
Rosetti declares that “the most complete, solid, and powerful 
works in colour left by Blake are to be found among his coloured 
printed designs.” He had engraved illustrations to “ Young’s 
Night Thoughts,” forty-three ‘wonderful plates, making a large 
folio, published in 1797, and two copies he had decorated and 
coloured in this fashion. Mr. Gilchrist, his biographer, tells us : 
“ This edition was as much a book of design as of type, splendidly 
printed in folio, on thick paper, with an ample margin on each 
page. Around every alternate leaf Blake engraved wild alle- 
gorical figures so as to make a picture of the whole page, as in 
his own allegorical poems. The absence of colour, the use of 
which Blake so well understood, to relieve his simple design, 
and heighten its significance, isa grave loss. I have seen one 
copy of the Young, originally coloured for Mr. Butts, now in 
the hands of Mr. Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton), much im- 
proved by the addition, forming a book of great beauty; many 
of the designs taken by themselves are, however, surpassingly 
imaginative and noble.” Another coloured copy not long since 
came into the market, and was offered for fifty guineas. Anda 
seller tells us: “ The copy of Lord Houghton’s, mentioned by Gil- 
christ above, and the one now offered for sale, are the only two 
coloured copies known to be in existence, so that they may be 
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termed almost unique. An eminent London bookseller prices 
Blake’s ‘ Book of Urizen,’ with only 28 plates (coloured), at £75 ; 
‘Book of Thel,’ 8 plates, £42; ‘Daughter of Albion,’ 12 plates, 
£63. So that it will be seen that the above is most moderately 
priced; and as a specimen of Blake’s mystical and: magnificent 
workmanship, no better example could be found than in these 
43 full-page elaborately coloured plates to the ‘ Night Thoughts.’” 
Everything about this strange being has begun to attract attention 
—his notes, his poetry, his prose, and his pictures. There was 
offered not long since for £4: 


A CURIOUS MSS. BY JOSEPH TAYLOR.—Specrres no De uston, clearly proved 
from the Bible, and other Aurnestic Recorps : To which are added the very Re- 
MARKABLE andInterestinG Dreams of De. Dopprings, Rey. Mr. Newron, WILLIAM 
Cowrrr, Miss Hurron, and others; with an Aprenpix containing a descriptive 
account of Encuantep Caverns, MacicaL Operrations, ETc., to which are intro- 
duced as illustrations to this very curious MS., AN EXTRAORDINARY CONCEPTION 
(signed), as frontispiece, AND 5 OTHER SINGULAR and WEIRD ENGRAVINGS by WILLIAM 
Buake, and curious little pencil sketch Sicnev W. H.; forming a 4to volume, of 
about 310 pages, sewn in boards, very curious. £4. 

A PoeticaL VoLuME or THE UTMOST RARITY, composed between the Ages of 11—20, 
and privately printed by the help of friends. Gilchrist says, “ so rare that after some 
years’ vain attempt I am forced to abandon the idea of myself owning the Book. I have 
had to use a copy borrowed from one of Blake’s surviving friends, there is (of course) 
none where at any rate, there should be one-—in the British Museum.”—Life of Blake, 
p. 23. 

“* Some of these earlier Songs of Blake’s have the scent and‘sound of Elizabethan 
time upon them; the song of forsaken love—‘ My silks and fine array,—is sweet 
enough to recall the lyrics of Beaumont and Fletcher, and strong enough to hold its 
own even beside such as that one of Aspatia—‘ Lay a garland on my hearse ;’ which 
was cut (so to speak) out of the same yew. Webster might have signed the ‘Mad 
Song,’ which falls short only (as indeed do all other things of the sort) of the two 
great dirges in that poet’s two chief plays. Certain verses among those headed ‘To 
Spring,’ and ‘To the Evening Star,’ are worthy even of Tennyson for tender su- 
premacy of style and noble purity of perfection; but when we have to drop com- 
parison and cease looking back and forward for verses to match with these, we shall 
hardly find words to suit our sense of their beauty.” —Algernon C. Swinburne. 

The last 3 sheets have been reprinted in beautiful facsimile. 


While a little volume of poetical sketches, printed in 1783, 
rarely appears in the market. 

Another recherché author is Mr. Ruskin, whose nobly and 
artistically printed volumes, “ Modern Painters,” “The Seven 
Lamps,” and “ The Stones of Venice ” bring (for the first editions) 
incredible prices. And this, indeed, shows how fallen off in artistic 
sense are our modern typographers. For these, and a few other 
grand works of the kind, show what fine and elegant work can be 
turned out under the inspiration of an author of real artistic feel- 
ing. The peculiar size and shape of these volumes, the exquisite 
plates, the style, the binding, all match harmoniously. The 
prices asked and obtained are ascending every year, and it makes 
no difference that they have been reprinted. A set was lately 
offered, and it is certainly cheap. 
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MODERN PAINTERS, with 84 steel engravings and 216 woodcuts from drawings hy 
the Authur, 5 vols.—Srones or Venice, with 53 beautifully executed plates (some 


coloured), and numerous wood engravings drawn by the Author, 3 vols.—Seven 


Lamps or Arcurrecrure, with 16 beautiful plates drawn and etched by the Author ; 
together 9 vols. roy. 8vo, superbly and uniformly bound in tree calf gilt, gilt 
edges, AN EXQUISITE SET OF EARLY COPIES, 50 guineas. 1849-67-73 
Early Copies with best impressions of the engravings are difficult to procure at any 
price. 


“‘T own,” says our author himself, in a characteristic passage, “a very enjoyable 
pride in making the early editions of my books valuable to their possessors, who 


feund out, before other people, that these writings and drawings really were good for 
something. 


506 RUSKIN'S S (KATA PHUSIN)—LOUDON’S ARCHITECTURAL MAGAZINE, 
several hundred. woodcuts, also contains numerous Papers on the “ Poetry of Archi- 
tecture,” with illustrations by Joux Rusxty, signed Kata Pausty, § vols. 8vo. cloth, 
£2 108. 1834—38 

“ The Series of Essays written for the Architectural Magazine, under the signature 
of Kata Phusin, contains sentences nearly as well put together as any I have done 

since.” My First Editor (University Magazine) April, 1878. 


The same collection was offered by another bookseller for sixty 
guineas, “in half sage-green Levant morocco, Jansensist style ;” 
but the “ Painters” were not first editions. ‘ ‘THE CoNnDITION,” he 
says, “IS IMMACULATE.” They have been all bound from the 
finest cloth copies procurable. Even his earliest boyish produc- 
tions are sought, and a single allusion—“ My first verse writing 
at fifteen,” caused this gilt-bound annual, Friendship's Offering, 
to be sought for. 

In 1871 Mr. Ruskin determined on taking the novel step of 
being his own publisher, and announced a series of selections from 
his books, together with new works, to be issued by “ Mr. G. Allen, 
Sunnyside, Orpington, Kent.” In this course he has adhered for 
fourteen years. In a characteristic passage he justifies himself: 

‘Some (volumes) will be worth a little less than others; but I 
want to keep my business simple, and I do not care that anybody 
should read my books who grudges me a doctor’s fee per volume. 
Also I find, in the present state of trade, that when the retail 
price is printed on books, all sorts of commissions and abatements 
take place to the discredit of the author—I am convinced in the 
end to everyone else’s disadvantage. I mean, therefore, to sell 
my own books at a price from which there shall be no abatement.” 

Perhaps the most costly books in modern times, and on which 
literally no money was spared, are Rogers’s “ Poems,” and the “Italy.” 
Print, paper, illustrations, binding, everything was of the best and 
finest. The Poet Banker commissioned Turner and other artists 
for the exquisite drawings, and where any did not suit his taste 
ordered substitutes. The engraving, too, was of the most charm- 
ing and delicate character. One of these, in the “Italy,” a view 
of the Doge’s Palace at Venice, furnished a text to Mr. Ruskin for 
an artistic doctrine truly “ precious.” 
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By a curious fate, however, it is not impossible to meet with a 
copy that is not slightly spotted—* as usual ”—say the catalogues, 
owing to some blemish in the paper. Notwithstanding the 
tremendous cost, the sale of a few of Turner’s original drawings at 
present prices must have more than recouped it! It was of this 
work that the pleasant epigram circulated : 


Of Rogers’ “ Italy” Lutterell relates, 
It would have been dished were it not for the plates.” 


To Mr. Disraeli’s “ Coningsby ” there have been several “ keys” 
in circulation, and any one with a tolerable knowledge of the 
history and social life of the time could have no difficulty in 
recognizing the personages. It is amusing, indeed, to find it 
doubted in these latter days, whether Rigby was intended for 
Mr. Croker, his biographer contending it was not. Of this 
there can be no moral doubt, were it only from the peculiar re- 
lations between the Duke of Monmouth (Lord Hertford), 
and Rigby. Other books of this kind are “ D’Horsay,” on the 
follies of the day, a novel of Society, “ Almack’s,” “A Week 
at Long’s,” and some of Mr. Disraeli’s later novels, such as 
“ Lothair,” in which Lord Bute and Monsignor Capel are easily 
recognizable. 

Among odd books on odd subjects may be counted one on 
“* Horses’ Bits,” containing 370 drawings coloured. One copy of 
this belonged to the Master of the Horse of one of the Kings of 
France, was issued in 1547, printed on vellum, and sumptuously 
bound in old red morocco, with arms and devices, and sold for 
£45. Another odd recherché book which one would like to have or 
to see from a sort of bizarre curiosity, is “Cocker’s Arithmetic,” 
appealing to our generation with an affirmative “according to.” It 
seems he was Edward Cocker, and his book, “ Decimal Arithmetic,” 
was published in 1685, and, dressed up in an appropriate blue 
morocco, with gilt leaves, fetches five guineas. 

John Kemble in his young days once wrote “Fugitive Pieces,” 
published at York in 1780. But later he grew ashamed of this 
production, and purchased and destroyed every copy that appeared. 
Once a copy was put up at King and Locker’s Rooms, and Mr. 
Perry, wishing to secure it, actually bid up to £15, when it was 
knocked down to him. It turned out that the author was bidding 
against him. It accordingly was considered to be scarce ; but a great 
many copies have since appeared, and it could now be readily 
procured. Lord Byron’s first work, “ Hours of Idleness,” is also a 
searce book. 

A set of * Bentley’s Magazines,” during Mr. Dickens's régime, is 
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in high .estimation on account of that gifted writer's contribu- 
tions, addresses, &c., as well as for Cruikshank’s powerful etchings 
to “ Oliver Twist.” ‘“ Ainsworth’s Magazine ” is also recherché for 
the dramatic and stirring illustrations of the same artist to “ The 
Tower of London,” “ Windsor Castle,” and other stories. How 
pleasant was the following epigram by one of the merry men of 
the day :— 


Says Ainsworth to Colburn, 
“A plan in my pate is, 
To give my romance 
As a ‘ Supplement,’ gratis.” 
Says Colburn to Ainsworth, 
“Twill do very nicely, 
For that will be giving, 
Its value precisely.” 


The critic Jerrold was credited with another epigram connected 
with one of these magazines: “I was thinking of calling my 
magazine the ‘ Wits’ Miscellany,’ or perhaps it would be better 
simply ‘ by my own name.’” “ Nay,” said the witty Jerrold, “ would 
not that be going to the other extreme ?” 

A rather far-fetched and undue value seems to attach to 
original editions of books that have been lately altered in a trifling 
way. Thus the first edition of “Charlotte Bronté’s Life” is re- 
cherché for this reason:-—“ Many passages which have given 
offence were omitted or altered in subsequent impressions, espe- 
cially the account of Covan Bridge School and some passages 
relating to the Rev. Patrick Bronté, who was still living when the 
memoir was published. Also, many of the more painful details 
relating to the ruin and death of Charlotte Bronté’s brother are 
only found in the first edition.” 

So with the “Greville Memoirs.” A few trifling alterations 
having been made in later editions, the first has a smart addi- 
tional price added on for the bookseller’s benefit. 

One of the most cultivated of modern amateurs, who was 
renowned for the choiceness of his library, was the late Lord Gos- 
ford. All his books were in the finest condition—chiefly modern 
and rare—and in beautiful though not showy bindings. They 
were all brought to the hammer after his death—those “ mid- 
night darlings”—and it was a feast to see the range of great folios 
and quartos all bound in light buff calf and gold, or morocco, each 
having on his broad side an escutcheon and coronet and arms, 
suited to the size of the work. 

One of the strangest books ever written is one of Hazlitt’s— 
the record of his passion for the servant maid at lodgings he 
occupied in Southampton Row, Chancery Lane—(the house was 
pulled down lately). This amazing and drivelling account of his 
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conversations, raptures, &c., over this woman are all vividly set 
out, and offer a pitiable spectacle of human weakness. It is 
styled— 


Lier Amoris, or the New Pygmalion, with beautiful vignette portrait on title page, 
small 8yo., calf extra gilt top uncut, £1 12s. Very scarce. 1823. 


The first edition of Burn’s poems, “printed at Kilmarnock, 
1786,” fetches a large price. Even the reprint of 1867 is scarce, 
worth a couple of pounds. Now there is to be yet another 
reprint. 

I possess a book which is really one of the most marvellous 
that can be conceived as a feat of printing, or the enormous 
amount of matter it contains; for its perfect and brilliant 
legibility, its fine workmanship, and almost picturesque effect. 
This is the “Decretals of Gratian,” set out with commentaries, 
glosses, notes of a most elaborate kind, to combine all in 
each page. This portly chubby quarto, a small size, as long as 
it is broad, must weigh some pounds. It was printed in Paris by 
the widow Reroer, in 1542, and is one of the most brilliant 
performances conceivable. I venture to say a single page of it 
would puzzle even the most skilful, so true and perfectly is it laid 
out, and so picturesque is the effect of the red lines, red capitals, 
red stops, red headings. The page is laid out in two broad 
columns. In the centre, or centre column, is the neat text, in 
large German type—about twenty lines—round it is grouped the 
commentary; at each side are references, which give the air of 
there being four columns, whilst at the bottom are footnotes ; 
yet nothing is confused and all is clear and brilliant. Each page 
contains nearly seventy lines of type! and each line nearly twenty 
words! There are some 850 pages, every page arranged with 
the same amazing beauty and regularity. Only those who are 
acquainted with printing will know how difficult it is to get these 
different shapes combined into the same page, with mathema- 
tical regularity. Each page contains from twelve to thirteen 
hundred words, which would have made close on a million of 
words in the volume. Further, almost every second word is con- 
tracted or abbreviated, so that this book must have been a very 
dungeon of information on that particular subject. 
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BURLESQUE: ITS USES AND ABUSES. 


Ir may fairly be surmised that of the many things that would 
awaken the wonder of Oliver Goldsmith, if it were possible for him 
to revisit the glimpses either of sun or moon, none would more 
astonish him than to be informed that the picture of a leering 
roguish old scamp now to be seen on every wall in London is the 
portrait of Dr. Primrose, and that, in that hideous guise the 
Vicar, dear to civilized humanity all the world over, is nightly 
impersonated on the stage of a first-class metropolitan theatre. 
The gentle Shade of him who “wrote like an angel,” might 
indeed afford to abstain from resentment; but the conclusion he 
would deduce could scarcely be favourable to the refinement of 
our age. ‘In this connection ”—as our cousins Transatlantic are 
wont to phrase it—we are again brought face to face with the 
question of burlesque—a question of abiding interest for all who 
have at heart the honour and well-being of the British stage. 

That burlesque has its appointed province in the drama as well 
as in literature will not be denied. It is the abuse not the use 
of the thing that challenges protest. Of the legitimate use in 
works of fiction the examples are many and notable. Chaucer’s 
“Rhyme of Thopas,” Smith’s “ Rejected Addresses,” Hood’s 
“Odes to Great People,” Peter Pindar’s pungent escapades 
are familiar to us all. Butler, in “ Hudibras,” made rare fun of 
the Puritans—their false sanctity and pharisaical pretension. 
In the person of Sir Piercie Shafton the fads and follies of the 
Euphuists—hardly less nonsensical, though certainly less un- 
manly, than those of our so-called “ Aisthetes”—were held up to 
most amusing ridicule by Sir Walter Scott. When the chivalry 
of Spain, degenerating into fantasy, had lost its heroic spirit, 
Cervantes “ laughed Spain’s chivalry away,” and in so doing made 
the world the merrier for all time. 

On the English stage, burlesque is at least as old as that king 
of theatrical amateurs, Mr. Bottom the weaver. Never have the 
ignorance, selfishness and presumption of non-professional actors 
been submitted to more comical exposition than in the play 
within a play, in “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s “Knight of the Burning Pestle,” George Villier’s 
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“ Rehearsal,” Fielding’s “Tom Thumb,” and Sheridan’s “ Critic,” 
are celebrated instances of the employment of stage-burlesque in 
a salutary service. For, be it remembered—let it never be for- 
gotten—that in all these cases, whether literary or dramatic some 
abuse was to be-rectified, some folly or affectation was to be cari- 
catured, something false in sentiment, vile in manners, or absurd 
in fashion was to be laughed out of existence. Here was fair 
game; and fairly was it played. So long as the burlesque-writer 
limits his satire to such themes as these, he has a clear message, 
a fair mission, and may not be stayed; but the moment he over- 
leaps the bounds of his prescribed province and seeks to ridicule 
the holy, the innocent, the beautiful, or the sublime, it is time 
to exclaim “ Siste manum!” 

The extravaganzas of the late Mr. Planché, founded for the 
most part on pretty fables or legends, were fanciful and elegant. 
Comic opera with Mr. Gilbert’s witty, never vulgar, libretto and 
Sir A. Sullivan’s graphic, melodious music has a two-fold charm 
all its own; but the flashy, “leggy” burlesque with its “ slangy ” 
songs, loutish “breakdowns,” vulgar jests, paltry puns, and 
witless grimacing at all that is graceful and poetic is simply 
odious. Where is it toend? Let the scoffers have free rein and 
nothing in heaven above or on the earth below will be secure 
from their dishonouring touch. In the days of Scarron the most 
solemn incidents of Scripture and the most awful mysteries of 
Christianity were seized as topics of ridicule by the remorseless 
burlesque-mongers of Paris. We have not as yet reached that 
depth of infamy. But it is no exaggeration to say that there is 
not a popular work of imaginative literature, however tender and 
pathetic, that does not now find its way to the stage, there to be 
derided and distorted in a ribald burlesque. Can this be right ? 
Surely there must be something under the sun deserving of 
respect. It cannot be that the beautiful and the good, the tragic 
and the romantic, the noble and the sublime, were created for no 
other purpose than to be made game of. 


“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, 
Its loveliness increases, it can never 
Pass into nothingness.” 


So wrote John Keats, but the burlesque-man would parody the 
poet thus :— 


“A thing of beauty is a jest for ever, 
Its loveliness decreases, it must never 
Rise above foolishness.” 


The finest of Shakespeare’s tragedies have been travestied 
before now ; and to what end? To debase still further the appe- 
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tites of the groundlings and to “ make the judicious grieve ”— 
nothing more. Besides, where is the wit of such a proceeding ? 
The thing is so easily done, even by the least gifted, that it is 
inconceivable that any man of ability should condescend to do it. 
To write “ Hamlet ” as Shakespeare wrote it exacted the highest 
effort of human genius. To turn Hamlet into a buffoon by 
perverting his every deed and word, and making him—so to speak 
—walk in upon his head, is an achievement within the compass 
of any one at Earlswood. Say that the Prince of Denmark figures 
upon the stage as a ranting, half-starved tailor from Chalk Farm ; 
that Othello is metamorphosed into a Hottentot who is smothered 
by Desdemona, not she by him; that Shylock comes out as a Jew 
from Petticoat Lane whetting a knacker’s knife—what then ? 
Where is the fun to atone the atrocity? Fun! Alack! “Quis 
temperet a lacrymis” for outraged decency and beauty de- 
formed ? 

It is among the sorrows of memory to remember the late Mr. 
Robson as Shylock in an outrageous parody of “ The Merchant of 
Venice.” A sadder spectacle was never witnessed. To see a man 
ruthlessly disenchanting the spell his own genius had created was 
indeed a sorry sight. The thick-and-thin advocates of burlesque, 
in season and out of season, are fond of citing Robson. They 
never made a greater mistake. In him was lost an actor who, 
had he but done justice to himself and given fair play to his 
splendid abilities, might have ranked among the greatest that 
have ever trodden the British stage. His stature, or rather his 
want of it, was no doubt against him; but his gifts were of the 
loftiest altitude. He had some of the highest attributes of his 
art—fancy, imagination, invention, dramatic grasp of character, 
passion brilliant and intense; but all were made worthless and 
of no avail by his fatal propensity to burlesque. The same 
player may excel both in tragedy and comedy. Garrick did so. 
But no true glory is to be attained by the actor who, delighting 
to leap, in the twinkling of an eye, from the sublime to the ridi- 
culous, has no sooner done anything great than he proceeds to 
turn it into derision. It is as though a sculptor, having carved a 
fine statue, should knock its nose off; or as though a painter, 
having painted a fine landscape, should incontinently besmear it. 
Not more wise than the conduct of the cow who, after giving good 
milk, puts her foot in the pail, was the practice of Robson; and 
the end wasruin. His style grew fragmentary and spasmodic, 
and he became incapable of sustained effort. 

Burlesque, insensate, spiritless and undiscriminating, demoral- 
izes both the audience and the players. It debases the public 
taste. The injury resulting to the actor’s art from the perpetual 
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perversion of it is too manifest to need demonstration. Nor can 
the art be degraded without degradation to the artist as well. 

Without by any means approving the sweeping prohibition of 
Boileau, “ Que le burlesque jamais ne souille votre ouvrage,” we 
cannot but admit the justice of the reflections of a more modern 
French critic: “ Le genre burlesque est une ivresse de ]’imagina- 
tion qu’il ne faut se permettre au plus que par délassement. Les 
hommes ne s’attachent vivement qu’aux tableaux qui rendent 
leurs traits, leurs affections, leurs passions. Les peintures outrées, 
les charges, les caricatures en un mot, leur sont étrangéres. Ils 
n’y prennent qu’un faible et passager intérét. C’est la peinture 
de nos meeurs qui nous touche. Plus la copie sera vive et ressem- 
blante plus elle procurera de satisfaction.” 

THomMas HEYWARD. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A SHATTERED CASTLE. 


Anp that was how Jerry saw the first brick in his castle in the 
air give way which in the end was to bring those fragile 
edifices—why do we trouble to build them to such a height of 
such flimsy material ?—about his ears; that in the days to come, 
wherever his steps turned, his feet must strike against some 
shattered fragment of what was once so fair a piece of architecture : 
fit house in every verity for the peerless queen, sweetest of 
angels, yet most perfect of mortals—who ? 

None other than the poor little fancy rider, little Lizette 
Hartzmann, who was alone in the world as it were, alone in 
our big England with scarcely a friend or countryman near her 
to——Stay, there was Carl Herman; he was her countryman—that 
would of course prove a tie to arouse in him at least a feeling of 
kindliness towards her; yes, but how about the interrupted conver- 
sation on that night, when a tired, weary-looking girl, shabbily- 
dressed in black, had claimed his attention for one moment from 
his companion, the girl in the green ulster, who, too, had been 
so impatient at the obstacle to continuing the téte-d-téte? 

Ah, but that was quite a different affair; one is not compelled 
because one meets a countrywoman in a strange land to rush 
as it were into her arms and intrude oneself into her business. 
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476 ROMANCE OF BOOKS. 


conversations, raptures, &c., over this woman are all vividly set 
out, and offer a pitiable spectacle of human weakness. It is 
st vled-— 


Liner Amoris, or the New Pygmalion, with beautiful vignette portrait on title page, 
small 8yo., calf extra gilt top uncut, £1 12s. Very scarce. 1823. 


The first edition of Burn’s poems, “printed at Kilmarnock, 
1786,” fetches a large price. Even the reprint of 1867 is scarce, 
worth a couple of pounds. Now there is to be yet another 
reprint. 

I possess a book which is really one of the most marvellous 
that can be conceived as a feat of printing, or the enormous 
amount of matter it contains; for its perfect and _ brilliant 
legibility, its fine workmanship, and almost picturesque effect. 
This is the “Decretals of Gratian,” set out with commentaries, 
glosses, notes of a most elaborate kind, to combine all in 
each page. This portly chubby quarto, a small size, as long as 
it is broad, must weigh some pounds. It was printed in Paris by 
the widow Reroer, in 1542, and is one of the most brilliant 
performances conceivable. I venture to say a single page of it 
would puzzle even the most skilful, so true and perfectly is it laid 
out, and so picturesque is the effect of the red lines, red capitals, 
red stops, red headings. The page is laid out in two broad 
columns. In the centre, or centre column, is the neat text, in 
large German type—about twenty lines—round it is grouped the 
commentary; at each side are references, which give the air of 
there being four columns, whilst at the bottom are footnotes; 
yet nothing is confused and all is clear and brilliant. Each page 
contains nearly seventy lines of type! and each line nearly twenty 
words! There are some 850 pages, every page arranged with 
the same amazing beauty and regularity. Only those who are 
acquainted with printing will know how difficult it is to get these 
different shapes combined into the same page, with mathema- 
tical regularity. Each page contains from twelve to thirteen 
hundred words, which would have made close on a million of 
words in the volume. Further, almost every second word is con- 
tracted or abbreviated, so that this book must have been a very 
dungeon of information on that particular subject. 
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Ir may fairly be surmised that of the many things that would 
awaken the wonder of Oliver Goldsmith, if it were possible for him 
to revisit the glimpses either of sun or moon, none would more 
astonish him than to be informed that the picture of a leering 
roguish old scamp now to be seen on every wall in London is the 
portrait of Dr. Primrose, and that, in that hideous guise the 
Vicar, dear to civilized humanity all the world over, is nightly 
impersonated on the stage of a first-class metropolitan theatre. 
The gentle Shade of him who “wrote like an angel,” might 
indeed afford to abstain from resentment; but the conclusion he 
would deduce could scarcely be favourable to the refinement of 
our age. ‘In this connection ”—as our cousins Transatlantic are 
wont to phrase it—we are again brought face to face with the 
question of burlesque—a question of abiding interest for all who 
have at heart the honour and well-being of the British stage. 

That burlesque has its appointed province in the drama as well 
as in literature will not be denied. It is the abuse not the use 
of the thing that challenges protest. Of the legitimate use in 
works of fiction the examples are many and notable. Chaucer’s 
“Rhyme of Thopas,” Smith’s “ Rejected Addresses,” Hood's 
“Odes to Great People,” Peter Pindar’s pungent escapades 
are familiar to us all. Butler, in “ Hudibras,” made rare fun of 
the Puritans—their false sanctity and pharisaical pretension. 
In the person of Sir Piercie Shafton the fads and follies of the 
Euphuists—hardly less nonsensical, though certainly less un- 
manly, than those of our so-called “ Asthetes ”—were held fip to 
most amusing ridicule by Sir Walter Scott. When the chivalry 
of Spain, degenerating into fantasy, had lost its heroic spirit, 
Cervantes “laughed Spain’s chivalry away,” and in so doing made 
the world the merrier for all time. 

On the English stage, burlesque is at least as old as that king 
of theatrical amateurs, Mr. Bottom the weaver. Never have the 
ignorance, selfishness and presumption of non-professional actors 
been submitted to more comical exposition than in the play 
within a play, in “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s “Knight of the Burning Pestle,” George Villier’s 
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“ Rehearsal,” Fielding’s “Tom Thumb,” and Sheridan’s “ Critic,” 
are celebrated instances of the employment of stage-burlesque in 
a salutary service. For, be it remembered.—let it never be for- 
gotten—that in all these cases, whether literary or dramatic some 
abuse was to be-rectified, some folly or affectation was to be cari- 
catured, something false in sentiment, vile in manners, or absurd 
in fashion was to be laughed out of existence. Here was fair 
game ; and fairly was it played. So long as the burlesque-writer 
limits his satire to such themes as these, he has a clear message, 
a fair mission, and may not be stayed; but the moment he over- 
leaps the bounds of his prescribed province and seeks to ridicule 
the holy, the innocent, the beautiful, or the sublime, it is time 
to exclaim “ Siste manum!” 

The extravaganzas of the late Mr. Planché, founded for the 
most part on pretty fables or legends, were fanciful and elegant. 
Comic opera with Mr. Gilbert’s witty, never vulgar, libretto and 
Sir A. Sullivan’s graphic, melodious music has a two-fold charm 
all its own; but the flashy, “leggy” burlesque with its “ slangy ” 
songs, loutish “breakdowns,” vulgar jests, paltry puns, and 
witless grimacing at all that is graceful and poetic is simply 
odious. Where is it toend? Let the scoffers have free rein and 
nothing in heaven above or on the earth below will be secure 
from their dishonouring touch. In the days of Scarron the most 
solemn incidents of Scripture and the most awful mysteries of 
Christianity were seized as topics of ridicule by the remorseless 
burlesque-mongers of Paris. We have not as yet reached that 
depth of infamy. But it is no exaggeration to say that there is 
not a popular work of imaginative literature, however tender and 
pathetic, that does not now find its way to the stage, there to be 
derided and distorted in a ribald burlesque. Can this be right ? 
Surely there must be something under the sun deserving of 
respect. It cannot be that the beautiful and the good, the tragic 
and the romantic, the noble and the sublime, were created for no 
other purpose than to be made game of. 


“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, 
Its loveliness increases, it can never 
Pass into nothingness.” 


So wrote John Keats, but the burlesque-man would parody the 
poet thus :— 


“A thing of beauty is a jest for ever, 
Its loveliness decreases, it must never 
Rise above foolishness.” 


The finest of Shakespeare’s tragedies have been travestied 
before now ; and to what end? To debase still further the appe- 
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tites of the groundlings and to “ make the judicious grieve ”— 
nothing more. Besides, where is the wit of such a proceeding ? 
The thing is so easily done, even by the least gifted, that it is 
inconceivable that any man of ability should condescend to do it. 
To write “ Hamlet ” as Shakespeare wrote it exacted the highest 
effort of human genius. To turn Hamlet into a buffoon by 
perverting his every deed and word, and making him—so to speak 
—walk in upon his head, is an achievement within the compass 
of any one at Earlswood. Say that the Prince of Denmark figures 
upon the stage as a ranting, half-starved tailor from Chalk Farm ; 
that Othello is metamorphosed into a Hottentot who is smothered 
by Desdemona, not she by him; that Shylock comes out as a Jew 
from Petticoat Lane whetting a knacker’s knife—what then ? 
Where is the fun to atone the atrocity? Fun! Alack! Quis 
temperet a lacrymis” for outraged decency and beauty de- 
formed ? 

It is among the sorrows of memory to remember the late Mr. 
Robson as Shylock in an outrageous parody of “ The Merchant of 
Venice.” <A sadder spectacle was never witnessed. To see a man 
ruthlessly disenchanting the spell his own genius had created was 
indeed a sorry sight. The thick-and-thin advocates of burlesque, 
in season and out of season, are fond of citing Robson. They 
never made a greater mistake. In him was lost an actor who, 
had he but done justice to himself and given fair play to his 
splendid abilities, might have ranked among the greatest that 
have ever trodden the British stage. His stature, or rather his 
want of it, was no doubt against him; but his gifts were of the 
loftiest altitude. He had some of the highest attributes of his 
art—fancy, imagination, invention, dramatic grasp of character, 
passion brilliant and intense; but all were made worthless and 
of no avail by his fatal propensity to burlesque. The same 
player may excel both in tragedy and comedy. Garrick did so. 
But no true glory is to be attained by the actor who, delighting 
to leap, in the twinkling of an eye, from the sublime to the ridi- 
culous, has no sooner done anything great than he proceeds to 
turn it into derision. It is as though a sculptor, having carved a 
fine statue, should knock its nose off; or as though a painter, 
having painted a fine landscape, should incontinently besmear it. 
Not more wise than the conduct of the cow who, after giving good 
milk, puts her foot in the pail, was the practice of Robson; and 
the end wasruin. His style grew fragmentary and spasmodic, 
and he became incapable of sustained effort. 

Burlesque, insensate, spiritless and undiscriminating, demoral- 
izes both the audience and the players. It debases the public 
taste. The injury resulting to the actor’s art from the perpetual 
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perversion of it is too manifest to need demonstration. Nor can 
the art be degraded without degradation to the artist as well. 
Without by any means approving the sweeping prohibition of 
Boileau, “ Que le burlesque jamais ne souille votre ouvrage,” we 
cannot but admit the justice of the reflections of a more modern 
French critic: “ Le genre burlesque est une ivresse de l’imagina- 
tion qu'il ne faut se permettre au plus que par délassement. Les 
hommes ne s’attachent vivement qu’aux tableaux qui rendent 
leurs traits, leurs affections, leurs passions. Les peintures outrées, 
les charges, les caricatures en un mot, leur sont étrangéres. Ils 
n’y prennent qu’un faible et passager intérét. C'est la peinture 
de nos meeurs qui nous touche. Plus la copie sera vive et ressem- 
blante plus elle procurera de satisfaction.” 
THoMas HEYWARD. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A SHATTERED CASTLE. 


AnD that was how Jerry saw the first brick in his castle in the 
air give way which in the end was to bring those fragile 
edifices—why do we trouble to build them to such a height of 
such flimsy material ?—about his ears; that in the days to come, 
wherever his steps turned, his feet must strike against some 
shattered fragment of what was once so fair a piece of architecture : 
fit house in every verity for the peerless queen, sweetest of 
angels, yet most perfect of mortals—who ? 

None other than the poor little fancy rider, little Lizette 
Hartzmann, who was alone in the world as it were, alone in 
our big England with scarcely a friend or countryman near her 
to——Stay, there was Carl Herman; he was her countryman—that 
would of course prove a tie to arouse in him at least a feeling of 
kindliness towards her; yes, but how about the interrupted conver- 
sation on that night, when a tired, weary-looking girl, shabbily- 
dressed in black, had claimed his attention for one moment from 
his companion, the girl in the green ulster, who, too, had been 
so impatient at the obstacle to continuing the téte-d-téte? 

Ah, but that was quite a different affair; one is not compelled 
because one meets a countrywoman in a strange land to rush 
as it were into her arms and intrude oneself into her business. 
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Certainly not ; all that a gentleman is bound to do is to listen 
quietly and attentively to her question, giving her his whole 
attention for the time, without allowing a glance of any sort, 
either of amusement, indifference or annoyance, or intonation of 
the voice to betray there is anything about her appearance to war- 
rant such, and to answer what she asks as well as is in his 
power, with perhaps the licence of offering a little advice, if not a 
kindly proffer of help, or word of reassurance—that is all he had 
to do. And who was the more likely to prove her friend ? 

Car] Herman, the handsome, nice-spoken young ring-master, 
not a little known and appreciated for his pretty little speeches 
and compliments, all the more highly valued because never 
bestowed unless upon some worthy object, or Jerry, the clown, 
the rough-and-ready sort of a fellow, not a bit well favoured in 
outward appearance, and with a manner which on a first acquaint- 
ance struck one as no way a contrast to his person. I leave the 
reader to judge whether this first impression of my hero was cor- 
rected or not by after actions. He had, as we have seen, no very 
great reputation among the ladies with whom he had to do; 
these in the true sense of the word were not many, and certainly 
roughing it on the road was hardly calculated to improve the 
polish, if there was any to commence with, which was not very 
often, while equestrian performances and tiie like were hardly 
favourable to any save the English (bad) language. One forgot to 
be grammatical when “ Devil-may-care” made a short step at 
every banner; the Lord Harry was the only historical character 
whose memory survived when one discovered Will Breakneck, who 
was holding the trick balloon in which a Union Jack was placed 
so as to come to hand, during the leap, or a night garment and 
cap disposed so as to be slipped over the shoulders in the moment 
of transition, was considerably fatigued by his many and frequent 
journeys in the direction of the “ Green Dragon” and the “ Red 
Lion.” (N.B. Why not the “ Red Dragon,” the “Green Lion” ?) As 
regards geography, more than one artist was nightly cheered for 
his performance with the globe, but beyond this no one was 
particularly fond of showing his knowledge of the science ; while 
as for arithmetic, though it was an assured fact, had there been 
any defection in the weekly screw the recipient was sure to at 
once make the discovery, but as no one had any need to count 
beyond the numeral of twenty (shillings) for this, any want of 
knowledge in “ figures ” was no drawback to the company, unless 
in the light the signor put it when gazing in awed, not to say ad- 
miring, astonishment at Madame Fourteenstone’s corpulent form. 
Poor “Star of the Evening,” it was a pity, as Will Nobones 
remarked, horses like railway-trucks could not be labelled “ not 
to carry more than so many tons,” an announcement which at a per- 
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formance on the following day, was emblazoned forth before the 
eyes of the giggling delighted audience on a placard, slipped with 
great dexterity round the well-trained steed of the rather massive 
lady-rider, a little joke which, though fully appreciated by all save 
the said animal’s rider, led to a prompt dismissal of the lively 
acrobat, who forthwith joined a rival show, on which he made his 
manager's fortune and broke his own neck, by his new and 
marvellous feat on a slack wire which was, as his old enemy 
madame remarked, “not made to carry four tons or one ounce 
of pleasure for a pound of pain” (the tenor of some of madame’s 
remarks was somewhat obscure at times according to the pints 
of four ale she had “ rendered obscure” during the day, to brace her 
up for her evening’s work). Well, as the signor said, if only the 
boss, ¢.¢e., the mighty Petman, had an eye to figures, it would have 
been all the better for the show (“and for the horses,” put in the 
incorrigible acrobat, irrespective of a fiery glance from the out- 
raged owner of “The Star of the Evening”), while as for religion, 
a young man who did the “strong” business with light weights, 
who had once been pew opener at a Methodist chapel until he 
had discovered that letting people in in a circus was better and 
more remunerative than taking people out of the chapel when 
overcome at the fearful pictures presented to their minds by their 
beloved pastor—namely, the contrast of their future state with 
that of his own—this ex-pew opener was, I say, about the only 
one in the show who made any show of possessing any, he having, 
as Will Breakneck declared, sufficient for all his fellows. “If he 
expected to get a re-engagement with his light weights which 
any one could see through, why——if he could see why the others 
need trouble.” 

But to return to our hero and the young German. 

As I have said, if any one was likely to prove a friend who more 
so than Carl Herman, the young well-educated ring-master, her 
countryman? Not the happy-go-lucky clown with his rough ways 
and self-taught manners and learning. Side by side on a first 
acquaintance, the two appeared distinctly different in every 
respect. The boer and the gentleman were hardly likely to con- 
trast favourably. How was it Lizette Hartzmann had been so 
long in making a distinction; surely a nature like hers should 
have quickly recognized gold from brass? But there, after all, how 
was she to tell? she was little more than a child—a child in years, 
and a very child in the ways of the world. 

Our hero, as I said at the commencement of this tale, hardly 
deserved his name. And now I havea confession te make which, I 
fear, in spite of all the trouble I have taken to set him before 
the reader, will, after all, sadly overtopple any good opinion 
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which might have been formed of him. You see, though he 
was a clown, and a circus one, too, he was a mortal after all and 
not a very strong one, I am afraid; not perhaps much worse than 
many of his fellows, but all the same scarcely up to the mark of 
perfection which his part, I do not say his character, in this 
story ought to entail. 

But why do I stay to excuse him? Ido not suppose I am going 
to be more fortunate than my fellows in discovering to my 
readers one really and truly deserving of the name of “hero,” 
quite an obsolete character now-a-days, I fear, at least in real 
life. Let me out with the honest truth at once. 

It was somewhat in the way with Jerry. 

I have said he was as fond of a lark, a spree (N.B. in polite 
language a bit of fun, if those three words can fully express 
the actual meaning contained in the one), but as a rule his 
enjoyment was of a more innocent kind than that of his 
fellows. 

He was as fond of a joke as any one, and I may say, without 
flattery, a good deal quicker at planning and carrying such out; 
and if his tricks were not always as harmless in their fulfilment, 
there is ever the well-worn excuses at hand, “ you cannot put an 
old head on young shoulders,” “boys will be boys,” or as I read 
it, “ boys will (try to) be young men;” and you may be sure if 
Jerry ever became aware of the ill-effects of any of his “ larking,” 
he did his best to remedy the evil so far as lay in his power, at 
the same time administering to himself a sharp rebuke and 
mental shaking, which as a rule had more effect upon him than 
self-admonition usually does. 

His fellows always declared that at a really good revel there 
was no better master than Jerry, whom they would occasionally 
inveigle into making one at their feasts, whatever they called 
them. Indeed, the young clown often by his presence in a 
certain measure somewhat toned down the character of these 
meetings, that, is controlled certain high spirits so far as he was 
able, so doing by a judicious move, the wisdom of which he had 
long since learnt was worth any amount of preaching, viz., that 
of taking the lead in their pranks, and then when fairly acknow- 
ledged as master, restraining rather than encouraging any 
pranks which might lead to disagreeable consequences to the 
players, or what was of more consequence, the played upon. 

Well, then, to come to the point without any further delay for 
it will seem to the reader the more trouble I take to defend 
my hero the greater I consider his faults. On the night of his 
return to the mighty Petman show, as I have said, Jerry made 
the discovery that all the happy moments he had spent on building 
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that very pretty castle in the air he had been wasting so much 
precious time, not to say material, in the way of imagination. 

It was all a mistake. He had missed his turn, whether from 
his own fault or any one else’s, he could hardly tell. 

Either he was too slow or some one else too fast—what did it 
matter which ? 

The mischief was done, and perhaps it was a good thing he had 
found it out before matters had gone too far. Better be so than 
have had the discovery forced upon him before the eyes of all 
the audience, meaning by this, his fellow-men. It was just 
this, as Jerry put it in his own way: “ He was just a-going to 
fetch °em with a double hand-over-hander, right into the centre 
of the sawdust, when some one as was more calculated in every 
way to have a chance and please had got in front of him, and he 
(Jerry) was just out of it. The best sherry and four ale don’t mix ; 
so, Jerry, my boy, just bottle up and don’t make an ass of yourself.” 

That was our hero’s reflection as during his turn—I am not 
speaking figuratively now-—he, as he put it, kept his eye upon 
“the two compatriots,” which operation in the ordinary course of 
things ought to have had a depressing effect upon him and his 
business; but it didn’t: his tricks went as briskly as ever, his 
antics and jokes were just as droll, and no one would have guessed 
how almost every glance from the grey-green eyes in a certain 
direction meant the falling of another brick from the lofty height 
of the castle of the future—each one descending with a smash which 
would have knocked every bit of humour out of an ordinary 
man, that is, I mean one who was not a clown, and whose business 
was so born and bred in him, as in our hero. 

After what had occurred, after the discovery he had made, I 
mean, Jerry’s double hand-over-hander ought to have been an 
ignominious failure, but it wasn’t: it “went” as usual capitally. 
When he found himself the “right way up,” and met a bright 
glance from the pretty brown eyes, that as yet never dared to 
meet the admiring glances certain equally handsome grey orbs, 
he ought to have returned it with one of careless indifference, if 
not of agonized beseeching, which even he, blunt as he usually was 
in speech, could not find words to express, but he didn’t ; when, 
in the middle of his best tale, a lady’s whip fell almost at his 
feet, he ought to have lost the thread of his tale and restored the 
pretty plaything to its owner, with a fiery glance at his rival 
which dared his interference; when his own and Lizette’s turn 
came simultaneously to an end he ought to have ousted all 
other competitors, and claimed his old right to escort the fair 
artiste from the ring, but he didn’t; nay, rather joked the whole 
affair by assuming the manner of a shy performer, and hanging 
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back bashfully to one side on the ring, until Will Breakneck 
stepped forward, and led him bowing and kissing his hand. in the 
most gushing manner, from the ring, imitating to the life the 
one two three little skips anda jump with which it is usual 
for lady-riders to make their exit, but rather marring his char- 
acter, but creating a roar of laughter, by converting the jump into 
a double somersault; while surely even the stoutest heart that 
hero in fiction ever possessed (which certainly wasn’t Jerry), would 
not have been proof against such a lamentable and prophetic 
picture as that presented by a certain bunch of violets lying 
withered and crushed in the sawdust, under the very feet of the 
little German fancy-rider, as she shyly gave her hand to the 
young ring-master, to take her answer to the very loud and pro- 
longed call, forgetting that to her merry partner in the turn 
belonged half the honours, while the white roses were still care- 
fully guarded over the fluttering little heart—of course it 
fluttered, one does not always get the double balloon held so 
steadily as to make the two-flag trick “ go” with such éclai— 
ought to have reduced the young clown to the lowest ebb of 
wounded feelings, with which, and the discarded flowers safely 
cherished in his left breast coat-pocket, just because they reposed 
for the space of ten minutes among some dusky brown curls, 
half hidden by them for fear they should spoil the effect of the 
pretty costume, worn especially for, and greatly enhanced by the 
gift of, “my countryman,” he should have returned home to 
his desolate lodgings and watched the dreary night. over his 
dead hopes, represented by the dead flowers, so heartlessly 
discarded. 

Jerry didn’t do anything of the sort. As I have more than 
once said, he wasn’t a hit a hero, only an ordinary sort of a man, 
and so at this, what, 1 suppose, I ought to call the crisis of his 
life, he behaved just as any ordinary mortal would have done. 

He accomplished his double hand-over-hander as successfully 
as usual, responded to little Lizette’s glance with a gay nod and 
smile which so far as I know did not cost him a very great effort, 
certainly did not wring his heart strings, allowed Smith to return 
the fallen whip to its fair owner, and as for the flowers left them 
to be raked away among the sawdust, when it was swept up on 
the morrow preparatory to the start on the Monday, and far from 
returning to his lodgings and bemoaning his fate—though he 
certainly did the former, it was to make a very good supper of 
cold steak pudding and stout, and afterwards to retire to rest and 
sleep, if not exactly the sleep of the innocent, at least that of one 
who has earned and enjoys his repose. 

The next morning being Sunday he ought to have taken his 
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mother’s prayer book from where it lay wrapped up in a coloured 
handkerchief at the bottom of his portmanteau, and found his 
way to a church, during the service to discover he had missed his 
vocation—if I may use the word—in being a cireus.clown, he was 
meant rather to make people snivel with fear than to laugh for 
happiness at innocent folly, and so he would turn parson, or clerk, 
or some such. 

In reality Jerry did nothing of the sort. To begin with, his 
mother had never left him a prayer book, so he had not got it 
tied up in his handkerchief, which if he had he could never have 
had secreted at the bottom of his portmanteau, not possessing such 
an aristocratic article of luggage, his usual receptacle for his few 
worldly private belongings being a carpet bag and a well-worn 
battered trunk for his “ properties.” 

Thus, although the bells of a church near at hand early woke 
him with their “clang-clang,” repeated with an energy and 
rapidity truly enterprising on the part of the bell-ringer, and 
doubly deafening on that of the listener, Jerry did not for a. 
moment think of replying to their invitation. 

You see he wasn’t used to that “sort of thing,” as he called it. 
Not that he was a “ scoffer,” as the gentleman-owner of the light 
weights called it, but I think if any one had cared to ask him his 
views they would have found his idea was—the way a man got. 
through life was his religion, duty first, and pleasure afterwards, 
take the good with the bad and make the best you can out of them, 

Well, as I said, Jerry didn’t go to church; on the contrary, 
devoutly wished the sacred edifice had been some streets removed 
from him that he might have enjoyed a continuation of his 
repose, but finding this end unlikely, he got up, made a good 
breakfast and went for a stroll round, which ended in the ground 
where the show was “ pitched.” 

Here with great secrecy and despatch, lest any suspicion should 
be aroused that the mighty Petman was breaking or allowing: to 
be broken the fourth commandment—a supposition which would : 
have been fatal to his reputation as a manager—active preparations 
were being made for the departure on the morrow. © Sunday, I. 
may observe, was always a busy day with the show; if not one 
for travelling, it was always one of preparations: any little odd 
jobs in the carpentry or painting line were always attended 
to on this day. 

Thus Jerry, as usual, found life pretty active among the circus 
tents, and not knowing a better way—at least one more to his 
liking—than making himself useful, he sent off one of the hands, a 
poor, wretched lad of about seventeen, who had joined the show 
about two years previous, his soul filled with a wild wish to belong to 
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anything so glorious and gorgeous as a circus, willing to give his 
services for the glory of the affair, or at least for the nominal 
salary of eighteen pence a week; a view of the matter, however, 
which he had long since relinquished as, a prey to pangs of hunger 
he did his eighteen pence regularly on what he styled a good blow- 
out every Saturday night, and then spent the whole Sunday 
wondering how he was going to exist the rest of the week. 
The poor simpleton had eaten so liberally of boiled pork, greens 
and suet pudding at a cook shop in the town, that he was simply 
incapable of any action, save to blubber like the proverbial 
*‘ town bull,” and implore some one to knock him on the head and 
put him out of his misery, for the green and yellow stars floating 
before his eyes made it next to impossible for him to hold his 
head up, much less assist in the demolition of the temple of the 
mighty Petman, who, in spite of an extraordinary good run of 
luck, since he could not quarrel with fortune, was ready to vent 
his spite on any one near at hand; having, like many holding his 
office, a certain quantity of spleen to get rid of during the week, 
out it must come, sooner or later. 

And out it did come when, like Jerry, instead of going to church 
after his breakfast, he, the manager, strolled down to see how matters 
were getting on with the show—(he never could make out why 
it was people were always so sleepy and slow on Sundays; if 
they couldn’t keep awake and lively, they . might just as 
‘well go to church)—and found Joe Turner, the lad in question, 
who, as long as the owner of the cook-shop where he had laid out 
his one bob and a tanner lives, will be remembered as having bolted 
at the greatest rate this worthy man had ever before witnessed 
the largest supply of pork, greens and pudding ever served to any 
customer, but that not remembered longer, or in a greater degree, 
than will the consumer thereof recall the same event ; when, I say, 
this unfortunate youth was found by the energetic manager, crouch- 
ing in a somewhat singular attitude, more expressive of submission 
than any group formed even in their most dramatic moods by the 
famous family of the elder Jerry—with one of whose numerous 
offspring this tale has to do—he (the worthy manager) poured 
forth the vials of his wrath upon this unlucky dependant’s head, 
and angrily bade him set about his work. 

This command the unfortunate lad was doing his best to obey, 
being, however, it must be confessed, more a hindrance than a 
help, when Jerry arrived on the scene of action. He didn’t say 
much; he never did at any time, especially when particularly 
roused ; but his necktie suddenly began its endeavours to reach 
the neighbourhood of his right ear, and that, as. my reader already 
knows, meant danger. 
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“ Here Joe,” he said, quietly taking from the lad’s shaking hands 
the screw-driver with which for the last ten minutes he had been 
experimenting on one particlar nail in the woodwork which 
formed the support for the seats round the ring, trying in vain to 
distinguish it from among green balls and yellow stars—mixed this 
time—a feat, which so far had only resulted in severe damage to 
his shaking fingers, and gave but little promise of his accom- 
plishing his task by the time the master came round his way 
again—poor Joe, it behoved him to look out then—* Here Joe,” 
said Jerry quietly, “leave it alone; you're only doing more harm 
than good. Leave it alone.” 

‘“‘T daresn’t, sir,” said the lad, staggering against Jerry even 
while he spoke and shuddering violently. “It’s the master’s 
orders ; what'll he say ?” 

“ You leave that part of the matter to me; what’s up, you're 
mighty queer?” 

* Oh lor,’ sir, it was the pudding as did it; it was that rich, but I 
was that hungry,” sobbed Joe, doubling himself up, and becoming as 
limp asa muslin apron before it is starched. What a miserable 
object he did look, to be sure. Jerry, try as he would, could not 
resist a smile, but he did something else besides. 

He caught the victim to the allurements of steak pudding by 
the collar, not roughly—the poor lad was little better than a bag of 
hones, a perfect skeleton; you quite expected to hear two bones 
rattle when he moved, while there seemed every possibility of his 
collapsing altogether if any one administered a slight shake to his 
emaciated form—and half lifting, half dragging, succeeded in 
getting him ensconced upon a pile of sacking and, bidding him 
cheer up and not make a fool of himself over a trifle, proceeded to 
cover him up with some horse cloths. While thus engaged in 
showing his knowledge of the existence of a story concerning a 
good Samaritan, Mr. Petman made his appearance. 

“ Now, you young ——, Joe, why aren’t you at your work? 
What do you suppose I pay yer for,eh? Why, what the , 
(something extra strong, called forth by the sight of Joe com- 
fortably disposed among the sacking)—‘ what the——does this 
mean 7” 

There is no describing the amount of passion the worthy ma- 
nager condensed into this one blank, while the wrathful indignation 
depicted on his expansive countenance would have awed any one 
less dauntless than our hero, and even he, as he afterwards owned, 
fancied he had got a little more than he bargained for, but he did 
not show it, not he. He just took off his coat and hung it ona 
nail, and said quietly, as he set to work on the aggravating nail, 
which had so baffled all poor Joe’s endeavours, and drew it out 
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with a quickness and precision which distinguished his.-move- 
ments whenever he was particularly roused : 

“I’m very sorry—for Joe, sir— he’s a bit shaky; ate too 
much pudding yesterday. Anyhow, it’s no use him wasting time 
trying do do what he can’t. He'll only be fit for nothing to- 
morrow. If you’ve no objection [ll take his place.. I haven't 
anything better to do.” 

His quiet manner, just cool enough to show determination, but 
not.careless enough to be called impertinent, had the desired 
effect—the lion grew tame. 

Infuriated as he was, the manager knew of old that one Jerry was 
worth twenty Joes, especially while the latter was under the influ- 
ence of the weighty steak pudding. He growled out something 
about “ infernal laziness ” and “ people minding their own business,” 
but passed on, to vent his spite, however, on some one else, who, it 
is to be hoped, was more capable of defending himself than poor Joe. 

Thus it happened that all that Sunday afternoon saw Jerry 
working like a horse among the show paraphernalia. 

At first he was rather silent, he was thinking a bit, turning the 
events of the day before over in his mind, and didn’t feel very 
much inclined to share in the not-too-elegant conversation which 
went on round him. 

If the men objected to Sunday work it could hardly be put 
down to any respect to the day, for they seemed to look upon 
it as a sort of half-business, half-holiday, and combined their 
work with such tricks and horse-play as seemed to please their 
fancy. 

Under this state of affairs the work progressed but slowly. 
Jerry stuck to his, but he moved more than half mechanically. 
Presently, however, he roused himself a bit. 

“Look here, men,” he said in his ringing voice, as he came 
between two grooms, who were about to settle a little difference 
which had occurred by means of a fair hand-to-hand fight, 
“we're at work now, and let’s do it and get done, I say. Leave 
your romps till after, or if they get to the boss’s ears there'll be 
something to pay.” 

“‘No one asked you to interfere,” said one of the combatants 
sulkily. 

“T think it’s as well for you I did,” replied Jerry good 
temperedly, glancing from the speaker to his would-be oppo- 
nent, a big, brawny fellow, head and shoulders taller than he was. 

This caused a laugh against the smaller man, and put the 
giant into a good temper. 

“Right you are, guv’nor,” he said, giving Jerry a sounding 
smack on the back that made him stagger; “I never fights any 
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one smaller than myself, so stow your wax, Josk, and find some 
one’more yer own size to try yer jokes on next time.” 

After this the work certainly went on more briskly, and the 
workers were, as a matter of course, more orderly. Jerry had ad- 
ministered a glass of bitters to Joe, in imbibing which the lad’s 
lank body assumed such a likeness to a cork-screw that Jerry 
roused a flame of hope in his heart by telling him that if he would 
repeat the experiment in the ring he would be certain to far 
outrival “the man without bones,” and the world renowned 
“Human Knot,” so called from the facility with which he tied 
himself up in a knot, which it would have baffled even the far- 
famed Davenport Brothers to untie. 

This thought appeared to comfort poor Joe so much that he 
fell into a quiet sleep, on awakening from which he was fully 
recovered from all ill effects of pork and its appertainments, ali of 
which he registered a solemn vow—as solemn as he knew how to 
make it—to abstain from for the future. 

So passed Jerry’s first day after his return to the show. Did 
he think that in future he would try and fill the empty place 
in his heart, left vacant by the love he had so fondly clie- 
rished only to have torn from his hold at the last moment, with 
the no less deserved, if not less valued, gratitude of those whom 
he could befriend ? 

It might have been; I donot know. All I am at liberty todis- 
close as the results of his long and deep thinking, as he sat as 
usual puffing away at his pipe, that never-failing comforter, prior 
to retiring for the night, was the one thought which he uttered 
aloud : 

“Well, Jerry, you’ve missed your turn, my man, but you'll have 
to go on as before and brave it out. She must’nt know—for it 
wouldn’t do to callupa cloud in the sky which is so bright: for her. 
God bless her.” 

And that was how our hero made his determination to bear his 
burden bravely. He was just going to let things go on as they 
were. He would never in. all his life forget what he had hoped 
might once be, but all the same, “ she was happy,” and so he was 
quite content to go on as before. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT, 


YEs, but although Jerry, as is the usual way with man, proposed 
to so quietly settle his own and others’ fate, Providence auees it 
should be otherwise. 
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Matters were not to go on as they were before the London 
engagement, although it was some time ere Jerry discovered 
the mistake he had made. It all began in this way: 

It was the Monday following the young clown’s return to the 
show, which during the day had taken up its quarters at the 
busy market town of Grimston, where Mr. Petman expected to 
even improve upon his late good business. It was a special 
engagement, the show to form one of the features of a People’s 
Gardens lately opened there ; to rise from the insignificance of a 
mere travelling circus to the dignity of a hipprodrome, for this 
occasion only, namely, the length of one month certain, two if 
as successful as it was hoped. 

The entertainment was in fact to be held, not as usual ina tent 
or building for the purpose, but in the open air, where extra- 
ordinary features both new and attractive were promised. 

One of the greatest of these was to be races, which were to be 
run in a ring running round the reserved seats and closed in by 
the free ones, which were raised to some feet above the rest; and 
were to be not simply ordinary races, but chariot races for ladies 
and races for gentlemen on bare-backed steeds, in imitation of 
the Indians. 

Much excitement was evinced in the show when news of all the 
wonders in which they were to take part were imparted to the 
company; for it had been the mighty Petman’s will to keep 
the affair a secret till matters were thoroughly settled. 

The show, with more secrecy than usually attended their 
movements, made their way into the town already mentioned 
and fairly established themselves in the quarters assigned to 
them. 

This was on the Monday. As the gardens did not open until 
the following Wednesday, the manager had time to review his 
forces and get them into the required order. Truth to tell, 
though he gave it out as a “ special engagement,” the affair was 
hardly what the term implied. To put it plainly the company 
really bespoken to occupy the ground had “ gone all to smash,” 
as the chairman of the committee of the gardens phrased it, and 
the many and big-lettered announcements of the wonders it was 
to exhibit, which had for so long roused the inhabitants of the 
town on the very tip-toe of expectation, were likely to prove so 
much waste paper. 

What was to be done? It would never do to start so big a 
scheme by disappointing the public of one of the greatest 
features of the whole affair. 

But who was to find a substitute for the wanting show ? 
Two or three offers were made to various managers, but who 
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under the sun, as declared one of the much-tried beings very loath 
to let so magnificent a chance slip through his fingers, but at the 
same time hardly able to endow his already hard-worked troupe 
with the faculty for being in two places at once, “ who under the 
sun could be expected to provide a company at such short notice ?” 

It seemed certainly as though the case were a perfectly hope- 
less one, and the committee men were in despair, tearing their hair 
and roundly abusing each other for having been induced to place 
their trust in any manager in the world. 

But matters were not so dark as they appeared. 

After allowing his fellows to do considerable damage to their 
various grey, auburn, and chestnut locks, a member of the com- 
. mittee who had no locks to tear came to the rescue, with a 
suggestion which just saved the worthy chairman from an un- 
timely but romantic death by suicide. 

“A lucky accident had just apprized him of the presence of 
the Petman Circus at Grimston, the neighbouring market town.” 

Here the suggestion was interrupted by loud protestations 
against engaging a common travelling show. The projector of 
the scheme listened to these with cool contempt for some mo- 
ments, then tried a little calm argument, and at last, as 
this would not silence them, burst out with, “Very well, then, 
gentlemen, you've heard my plan; any port in a storm, I say; 
you've pooh-poohed it, now get out of the hole as best you may. 
I’m not a shareholder, so if the pack of you go to the devil you 
won't drag me with you.” 

This plain-spoken but nevertheless truthful address had the 
desired effect. 

No one likes to know he is on sinking sand at any time, but 
never less so than when some one within reach is in safety. 
Thus the entire committee were silenced and not a little awe- 
struck by, the energetic address of their worthy brother, a state 
of affairs far more advantageous than their late excitement—who 
can possibly think reasonably while every one around is talking 
and shouting as fast as their tongues will let them ? 

A few moments’ interval ensued, during which several of the 
keener-sighted members made peace with their outraged brother 
and begged him to place the whole of his scheme before them. 

After the application of a good deal of soft soap and giving way 
on several points which had been several times before contested 
by the entire committee of members from whose heads nature 
had not yet removed the proper covering, and the gentleman 
with the bald scalp and great obstinacy when: he had set his mind 
on a thing, battles hitherto having ended in the ignominious 
defeat of the latter, who seemed now likely to take advantage of his 
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victory to fight all his previous battles over again. But as time 
was precious, rather than allow him to do this, his elder brethren 
ceded the disputed points, and confessed secretly that if any 
wickedness went on in the gardens during the open-air concerts, 
illuminations in the Apollo’s grove, dances in the moonlight and 
such like alluring delights, Hackshaw, the persistent member 
with the bald head, was entirely responsible and not they. 

They used to visit the gardens when the above abhorrences 
were in full swing, always refusing to allow sisters, wives or any 
female relations to do the same (it was not exactly the place 
for ladies, though there were plenty of them did go), but this 
was only that the presence of some members of the committee 
should keep the doings in tone. 

Of course, they always managed to do this, though one would 
have imagined the bald member’s never-failing presence would 
have been sufficient, for the unflagging energy with which he cha- 
peroned among the. waving birch trees any young lady who had 
been so unfortunate as to miss her way in the crowd; found a 
charming widow, who came solely for the concert, a seat. near the 
orchestra, from whence she could see her husband blowing him- 
self blind in his efforts to make the trombone prove its mastery 
over all other instruments—I may add, that in a chaotic interval 
of strings, after which, fortified by his few moments’ rest, the trom- 
bone was to burst forth and entirely gain his end and that of all 
melody, the bandsman happening to catch sight of his widow 
with a certain bald head hovering in the background, he (the said 
bandsman) favoured her with an expansive grin and a most com- 
pressed wink—* Having a good time, eh ?” he asked. 

After this, Hackshaw gave up the widows, and tried young 
married ladies with two or three children, whom, meaning the 
children, he bribed, certainly silenced, for he nearly choked some of 
them with packets of butter-scotch—but enough of the abhorrences 
of this Israelite. 

Let me return to the committee. 

Having gained his ends and allowed himself to be pacified rather 
sooner than he would otherwise have done, the bald member (had 
his brethren only known the amount of wickedness contained in 
that shining globe, I should say hemisphere, for he did not, I 
imagine, carry his brains in front, in visage being one of the most 
harmless, childlike-looking old pater-famlias that ever knew how 
to enjoy himself) proceeded with great dignity to put the advan- 
tages of his scheme before the committee. 

This he did at some length, declaring afterwards that hitherto 
he had listened to each of them, now it was his turn, and he meant 


to pay off all debts, which I need hardly say he did. 
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Bless us; how the man did talk; the committee was in des- 
pair, but were entirely helpless in his hands, having no course 
open to them but to listen quietly, without daring to interrupt. 

The end of it all was, however—I will spare my reader the long 
and well-emphasised harangue, and come to the point—the end of 
it all was, a messenger was despatched with great secrecy and 
speed to the mighty Petman, who, after pleading prior engage- 
ments, word of honour, &c., promised to “do the job” at twice 
the sum he could have expected to gain by his prior engagements, 
which, as it may be guessed, existed purely in his own imagination, 
his show resembling in its process a bird that picks its food 
where it will, and lights on any spot likely to be the most fruitful. 

This, then, was the real truth concerning the special engage- 
ment. 

1 have said the worthy Petman had consented to do the job; he 
would have done so even at the terms offered, if every member of his 
company was off work he’d have cured them and made them up 
to work rather than miss the chance. 

As it was, however, he had not to exercise his medicinal skill, all 
the members of the show being in first-rate condition : this was 
previous to Joe Turner’s visit to the cook-shop in the town ; as he 
could then keep in a perpendicular position he could pass muster 
with the rest, but the manager had nevertheless enough to do to 
get the forthcoming performance up to the required standard of 
perfection. 

“Hang it,” he said, when he read the announcements which 
met his eye wherever he turned, only half the promises of which 
rational people would expect to see fulfilled “ it means two turns 
for some of ’em, but hang me if I’ll make it two screws.” 

And being a man of his word, as he always boasted, at first to 
the delight of those with whom he had to deal, but soon to their 
sorrow if he had them once in his power by means of the all- 
powerful agreement, he stuck to what he said. 

His company was not a very big one, as we know, but he ma- 
naged to press into service at a very nominal salary several hangers- 
on who were only too happy, of course, to work solely for the honour 
of so glorious an enterprise, the amusement of the worthy towns- 
folk, and the pleasure of writing one’s name thus, “ Signor Rag- 
andboni, marvellous coin-swallower, will digest any coin from a 
three-penny piece to a sovereign which the audience care to bestow 
upon him. N.B. Please not to offer him coppers as they have a 
very injurious effect. Last engagement (here’s the point), People’s 
* Gardens, Grimston.” 

These hangers-on, who were to comprise the new and powerful 
attractions, lost ‘their robustness in a marvellously short space of 
time under the training which they were required to undergo, and 
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as for their “newness” how many of them would willingly have 
relinquished the right to ascribe that feature to their business, to 
have got through it as easily and comfortably as an old hand. 

Glory was all very well, but it seemed to some of the “attrac- 
tions” that if it was to be bought at the price of such complete 
damage to bodily person (five tumbles nightly, violently cheered 
by an admiring public who seemed to look upon them as a par- 
ticularly interesting feature of the entertainment, are hardly 
calculated to improve one’s appearance ), that was the only novelty 
in the whole affair. 

How jolly it had seemed when sitting in a softly-cushioned 
reserved seat in full view of the whole performance, without so 
much as having to turn one’s head, to see Mademoiselle Canine 
introduce her far-famed French poodles. Of course, it all came 
natural to the pretty little pets. “ Never used a whip to one of 
them, ma’am. Kindness is the only way.” 

Kindness? What then is the meaning of that dismal howl which 
at intervals from ten till one in the day-time issues from the 
direction of the pets’ kennels ? 

“One of the dogs not well, fretting for his mistress, always does 
so if she is late,” which fretting results in Fido making his appear- 
ance at the next Saturday night show in a new trick, the “ master ” 
having declared his intention of giving Mademoiselle Canine’s 
place to the famous cat-tamer unless she can introduce some new 
feature into her performance. 

She sets her wits to work, and behold Master Fido saves her 
reputation by his wonderful performance—keeping his balance on 
the magic globe which is sent rolling down a spiral staircase. 

Of course it is natural for a dog to do such things; just as 
natural as a boy or girl to go to school without being dragged 
there, and of course animals have more common sense than 
human beings. 

Then when Signor Lerini’s well-trained Arab Caraway—pre- 
sented to him by Osman Digma in token of that gentleman’s 
appreciation of his, the signor’s, skill in having tamed a whole 
herd of wild ponies and made them so docile as to more resemble 
dogs in their new habits than horses—died of stiffness of the 
joints and want of breath, who hinted that its third master, 
from whom the signor had bought him, had guessed he was well 
nigh played out and so palmed him off on his less shrewd brother ? 
What did a bird-catcher know of horse-kind? Nothing. Caraway 
was nothing but a trick-horse, blind as a bat and stupid as an 
owl; he had his tune,“ The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington,” and 
when that was being boomed into his ears, he didn’t want any 
direction with the whip. That was all sham! Why, he was loose 
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one day, strayed away from the show during a rest when the 
groom in charge was indulging in a quiet nap; away he trots 
into the town; in a crowded thoroughfare comes upon a barrel- 
organ wheezing out “his tune ;” what does the sagacious animal 
do but begin trotting round and round the largest available open 
space, going up and down the middle waltzing, marching, standing 
on its hind legs and pawing the air, and then when the organ-man 
in common with the rest of the terrified passers-by fled before 
him, quietly galloping back to the tents whence he came. 

So you see the signor’s work was comparatively easy, and he 
was just congratulating himself on being able ere long to cut his 
family and the show and retire into private life on his hardly-won 
earnings, with only the glory of the benefit he had conferred 
upon mankind by the exercise of his wonderful training powers 
upon brute creation, a portrait of his dearly-loved steed (also 
retired to private life, 7.e. been sold at an enormous profit to 
Casé the new world-renowned—all these people have most wonder- 
ful reputations—menagerie keeper—a trainer would rather starve 
than part with one of his pets, you know) in the place of honour 
above his fireplace, when, lo and behold, all his brilliant and 
unselfish plans were brought to nought by a most unexpected— 
(by his then master, not by his former one, who heard the news 
with fiendish glee, and to celebrate his forethought gave a supper- 
party to his friends with a small portion of the “tin” he had 
made out of the very brotherly transaction—he was only doing as 
he had been done by—in the middle of which feast he was sud- 
denly called away to join a bigger one: to use the words of the 
immortal bard, if I may appropriate them to so low a creature, 
“A supper not where he ate but-—but where he was eaten ”)— 
all his then master’s plans were brought to nought by a most 
unexpected event 

Long before Signor Lerini had even so much as paid back his 
bargain, much less laid by the little store on which he was to 
retire, the well-trained steed took the same idea into his head 
and, without word or warning, not even so much as a parting kick, 
retired into private life himself, thus entirely upsetting all his 
master’s views on the same subject. 

As his first master pathetically remarked when he heard the 
news, “The big horse-dealer had got him at a bargain, and as 
it worn’t (the gentleman was a Spaniard, hence, I suppose, his 
peculiar pronunciation of our language) likely that they’d know 
‘The Bailiffs Daughter of Islington’ where he’d gone Caraway’d 
have a good time of it in about the biggest bit of grass-land 
to be had anywhere, judging by the number of trick horses and 
otherwise as’d got loose and gone there.” But the signor was 
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too enraged to do anything but curse his ill-luck and swear round 
at every member of his family in turn, after which he seemed 
better, and quietly gave it out that henceforth each one of his 
offspring would have to help keep the pot boiling. 

The true interpretation of this threat was kept dark during 
what I think I may fitly call a chaotic interval; it was so for the 
said family, who found themselves, with the assistance of an 
uncle in the acrobat line, considerably mixed as to the possession 
of their legs and arms: sometimes seeming to have none which 
they could call their own, at others—a delusion, they were informed 
sternly, which naturally succeeded the former one—seeming to 
have double the required number. Gymnastics of a peculiar order 
are hardly calculated to promote ease to perform the ordinary 
movements of mortals; at least, so the little Lerinis found, and 
they did not speak, I assure you, without experience, the fruit of 
which was to be seen in the singular way in which they comforte:l 
themselves after their two hours’ closeting with uncle. 

They had, it was observed, a distinct dislike to do anything but 
lie on the floor and groan; a fact which convinced their worthy 
parent that they had been obliged to turn to none too soon; a 
little later,and as uncle put it, their muscles would have been 
set, and, like blanc-mange, there would have been no unsetting 
them. 

The result, however, of all this mystification and suffering— 
this latter on the part of the young Lerinis—was the introduction 
to the show in the place of the defunct Caraway “ of the famous 
Chili family in their world-renowned demon-act. — Positively 
their first appearance in any show!” Such was the rather per- 
plexing announcement on the posters, which set forth in blazing 
colours the news of the lately discovered, yet so strangely popular, 
genius. : 

These are only a few instances of the way our great novelties 
spring up, and without staying to multiply examples, let me 
return once more to those in hand. The day before the open- 
ing of the People’s Gardens was a busy one for all concerned ; 
a day long remembered by the families of the committee men, 
who were nearly driven frantic in their anxiety lest all the fuss 
und bother should be too much for poor papa; he hadn’t had a 
minute to himself, and dear mamma had completely broken down 
when a special messenger from Howitt’s, the big haberdasher of 
the town, delivered at the house a good-sized packet, the contents 
of which, on being opened, were found to be a dozen of the best 
white ties, a corresponding number of pairs of gloves—varying in 
colour from brown to the most delicate lemon and lavender—and 
two silk handkerchiefs, which must have cost at least five shillings 
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each, one a brilliant scarlet-—papa, when he was young, had often 
been taken for an Italian or a Spaniard—the other a rich gold. 

“Oh,” sobbed poor mamma, gathering her family round her, 
like a distressed hen, on beholding the aforesaid articles, “it is as 
I feared: all this worry has turned your poor dear father’s brain.” 

Turned his brain! He’d turn the brain of that young man in 
Howitt’s, if‘he didn’t listen to orders more attentively. Why, if 
only poor, dear mamma had not been quite so full of grief as to 
be incapable of using her ordinary reasoning powers, the sending 
of those “helps to make us youthful and fascinating” might 
have led to all sorts of unpleasant consequences; a family dispute 
at such a time was the very thing to be most carefully avoided. 

Fancy if, alarmed by these outward and visible signs of inward 
wickedness, poor mamma had taken upon herself to inquire where 
he (papa) had scraped together enough money to buy shares in 
the company at all; it would be no use making another uncle 
die, for then mamma would insist upon the whole of the family 
going into mourning, and of course all gaiety would be out of the 
question; and how was he to own to her face that this was 
the fourth quarter of her dowry he was making such good use of ? 

It would be no use papa protesting her brain was turned, if she 
chose to act queerly; she would know herself whether her mind 
and money were right or not. 

I cite this example because it fitly shows how great was the 
excitement evinced on all sides concerning the opening of the 
“ Great People’s Giicdens,” which were to be such a boon to all 
pleasure seekers, and to make the fortunes of all concerned in a 
single week. 

Yes, the excitement was very great, and none shared it more 
than the mighty Petman. 

As he said, at least a dozen times an hour, his reputation hung 
upon the affair, so far as his part of it went, being a success. 

Everything must be in order, and up to the expectations 
aroused in the hearts of those who would assemble at the opening. 

The circus must be made one of the great features. 

For once, instead of only seeing others work, Mr. Petman felt 
bound to put his own shoulder to the wheel, and I can tell you he 
did send the cart along at a rate. 

Thus, on the already mentioned Tuesday, so long to live in the 
memory of all concerned, he issued orders for every member of 
the company to be present on the ground for a sort of rehearsal. 

Then began a struggle between master and servants concerning 
over-work, which was settled by the worthy Petman by an argu- 
ment so deep and forcible—likely to be more so if the subject was 
any farther pressed—that no one ventured to dispute it. 
kk 2 
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He maintained that each of the company was paid for single 
time ; two performers in one act were not paid double, unless, of 
course, they could successfully occupy double time, which they 
usually contrived to do. 

Now, as we have seen, Mr.Petman saw that it would be necessary, 
to carry out his plans, or rather those of the committee, to com- 
bine his forces in the races, dances on horse-back and the great 
novelty the rosette battle, of which more anon; that is, at least 
four ladies and gentlemen would be in the ring at a time, who, 
when they first heard of the new way their talents were to be 
utilized, imagined that this would severally constitute their 
“turn.” 

But they were soon undeceived. The guv’nor was not going to 
let others share the slice of good luck which without their aid he 
would have been unable to claim as his own; he was not going 
to be such a fool as to pay four times as much for ten minutes’ 
occupied time, not he. He had a little bit of arithmetic in 
answer to the loud and prolonged protestations this refusal 
called forth, which to him appeared unanswerable. 

He maintained that it would be absolutely giving his money 
away—lI doubt if he fully understood what that meant—to pay 
each member of the act performed in company with so many 
others, without whom the act. could not take place, as much for 
his work as though he had had his or her single time and exerted 
him or her self as he or she would then be bound todo. No, 
indeed ; if four made up the act could any lady or gentleman be 
so unfair as to say the time was all hers, or by the same rule that 
he or she had exerted themselves to such a degree as if they had 
occupied that time unaided? He did not ask them to do this latter, 
and to the best of his knowledge no man, woman, or child had 
ever voluntarily done more work than he was obliged, so it was 
useless for any one to advance that as an objection. 

From the nature of the worthy manager’s argument, my readers 
will at once guess that if he was a diligent student in domestic 
economy his knowledge of the political branch was small 
indeed. 

No one, however, daring to up and refute his statement by a 
direct appeal to the science in question, the manager went on to 
further apply his theory, the plain reasoning of which was, that by 
agreement every member was to fill so much time in the ring ; now, 
if it pleased him to chop this said time up into sections of a few 
moments, and distribute the artist’s talent in small pieces 
throughout the entertainment, there was no clause in the said 
agreement to prevent him so doing. Thus, for instance, hitherto 
Madame Fourteenstone had enjoyed an uninterrupted fifteen 
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minutes for her act ; now she was cut down to ten, the remaining 
five to be distributed under various names of various nationalities, 
such as Miss Quickset, Mademoiselle Fragile, Signora Macaroni, 
and the champion huntress Diana, in the various complicated acts 
in which she played second, third, or fourth party; the names, be 
it observed, chosen in accordance with the act to be performed hy 
eight trained steeds, all old hands—or rather feet—at the busi- 
ness, Which had been borrowed from a fellow manager by the ener- 
getic Petman. Quiet as lambs every one of them, a baby could have 
made them perform, provided he whistled the various airs to 
which they had been trained. 

As regards the names, I may say that as Miss Quickset, Madame 
Fourteenstone, in company with the Misses Hurdle, Waterjump 
and Sunkenfence, was to take one of these spirited animals over 
various leaping appliances disposed at stated distances along the 
race-course ; as Mademoiselle Fragile to engage in the equestrian 
quadrille and waltz; as Signora Macaroni to urge on two of the 
same in a fiery chariot race; and as Diana to take part in a 
steeplechase to be also held in the race-course, undertaking all 
these marvellous feats to fill out the time she had before 
occupied by her elephantine gambles on “ The Star of the Evening,” 
who was now to be driven, in company with every other pad horse, 
single-handed by the signor in the striking but rather inappropri- 
ute costume of Apollo, which he had been advised to adopt as one 
of the most likely to suit his build and personal attractions. 
Already the vain old man was picturing in his mind the glances 
of admiration he would elicit when his rather podgy figure, clad in 
the brightest pink fleshings, the most gorgeous green and gold 
tunic and body, a bow and arrow slung over his shoulder, and a 
wreath of immortelles—* Just as if any one will know them from 
cauliflowers,” growled Bob Breakneck on hearing this wonderful 
costume, a triumph of art indeed, described—twined in his long 
tow-coloured locks, which were to float gaily behind him as he 
assumed such poses as never mortal dared assume before in the 
rather unsteady position, standing upright on one steed while he 
drove the whole team six abreast at full speed round the race- 
course and, crowning point of all, over a hurdle about three feet 
high. The signor had voluntarily undertaken this performance 
solely, he said, for the sake of adding to the fame of the show, but 
it was well known really for the sake of satisfying his absurd love 
of flattery, for the admiration which he naturally expected the 
superb Apollo dress would obtain for him. This dress, he declared, 
had cost no end of money, when he had had it sent straight 
from Paris to perform before the Crown Princess of Timbuctoo, 
who had fallen so deeply in love with him that his Highness the 
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Crown Prince had offered him an enormous sum to quit the 
country and cease to disturb his connubial happiness. 

Patchouli, as he said, whenever he could find any one with suf- 
ficient patience to listen to his tale, refused the bribe but left the 
country nevertheless. 

“ My friend,” he would say, with a tragic air which sat but 
strangely on his corpulent figure, “my friend, 1 am a man of 
honour. I have never married for fear my wife should be jealous 
of the honours I receive at fair hands; why, then,should I try and 
wreck the happiness of so open-hearted a gentleman as the Crown 
Prince proved himself to be? I do not deny if, in the glances 
which, try as I would to control, would pass between the royal lady 
and myself; if, I say, in them she had guessed that the dress which 
I wore was not ill-fitted to its wearer—I will not deny that for an 
instant, an instant worth more than a thousand ordinary years, 
I realized that her royal robes (Ah, you may smile, Epsom, you 
would not had you seen her) could hardly have graced one more 
truly a queen —I put the thought from me as though it were poison. 
I am a gentleman, sir, and so thanking the Prince for his kindness, 
I went on my way, to see the Princess no more.” 

And in token of the sincerity of what he said the signor gently 
pressed his second finger and thumb to his eyelids—he had to sup- 
press any more violent signs of emotion for fear of damaging his 
very ingenious make-up ; tears would have taken from the carefully 
darkened eyelashes some of their raven glossiness, and might in 
their course have truly furrowed his beautifully tinted and powdered 
cheeks—and running his fingers through the abundant raven 
locks, dyed and arranged with an art any hair-dresser might have 
envied had even he guessed they had been operated upon, turned 
away with a tragic little wave of his fat white be-ringed hand and 
spent the next half-hour trying to determine whether flaxen locks 
suited his complexion—or rather that with which he intended 
to endow himself—better than the raven ones he already possessed. 

This I may say wasa very difficult question and was only decided 
in favour of the former after the whole of the company had given 
their voice in that way. But if the signor was willing to disport 
himself for the glory of the show, Madame Fourteenstone and the 
rest of the company did not take such a romantic view of the 
case. 


(To be continued.) 

















A STRANGE TRIP. 


By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 





I NEVER had a mother-in-law, but my aunt-in-law was an awful 
substitute. * 

The late Mr. Goadstick became my uncle-in-law in conse- 
quence of my putting a gemless ring on the finger of Miranda, 
his niece-by-marriage, and he died when my ninth was teething, 
leaving his childless widow a ten thousand pounds’ fortune. 

Mrs. Goadstick being very fond of my Miranda, came to live 
with us, and I soon quite agreed with her that the death of 
her husband was a blessed release for the departed one. She 
always spoke of Miranda as the “ poor dear creature,” and several 
times a day shook her head dolefully and described the nine as 
“poor little things.” She groaned about the life of my wife 
being dragged out of her and about the nine being cast upon 
the world without a sixpence, so far as expectations from their 
own father was concerned. Again and again she said: 

“Ten thousand was a poor pittance to leave the woman 
who had been slaving for him for years; but I am sure if Goad- 
stick had been the father of nine or of half nine, he would have 
exerted himself from Monday morning till Saturday night, and by 
hook or crook have left ever so much more behind him.” 

Miranda began to wish that she was a man, andso did I. Day 
after day she urged me to exert myself for the sake of the nine 
and not be contented with a paltry two hundred and fifty a year 
that would die with me. Dear Aunt Goadstick would leave them 
what she had, but surely a father ought to do something for his 
own offspring. 

I need not dwell upon my domestic discomfort, but come at 
once to the incident that caused my strange trip. Aunt-in-law 
had been persuaded to invest half her fortune in Egyptian bonds, 
and shortly afterwards there was a heavy fall in the market price 
of those securities. Mrs. Goadstick was alarmed and severely 
blamed me, though I had not been consulted as to the invest- 
ment. What, she asked, was the use of a man going every day 
to the City if he did not know what was going on, and what did 
a father deserve who allowed a lone widow to be swindled out of 
money that was to be left to his own children ? 
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“If you are a man you will go to Egypt and tell old Pharoah 
that you insist upon having my money returned.” 

Mrs. Goadstick rather confounded ancient with modern history, 
and it is the Khedive she referred to as old Pharaoh. Morning 
and night I was worried about the Egyptian bonds, and I became 
seriously ill. I do not say that aunt-in-law was entirely to blame 
for my serious illness, because the doctor ascribed .it to defective 
drainage, but the worry was in itself: enough to put a strong man 
on his back. 

It was Saturday night and my head was so bad that I had to 
bathe it with vinegar. Aunt-in-law said men made such a fuss 
if the least thing was the matter with them, and she knew I 
could eat my supper—tripe and onions—if I chose. She was mis- 
taken, and I had to leave the savoury meal and lie upon the 
couch. 

I had a nap, from which I was aroused by a man, who was a 
stranger to me, taking my hand in his. 

“Well!” he asked, “are you now disposed for a trip to 
Egypt ?” 

A trip to Egypt! Aunt-in-law’s bonds! Old Pharaoh! A 
trip! How coolly they talked about my going to Egypt, as 
if it were no more than a trip to Margate! 

All the family came into the room. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mrs. Goadstick, “for the sake of the poor 
dear creature and the poor little things go to Egypt and get 
back the money that will be theirs when I am gone.” 

“Go!” cried my wife, “ for the sake of the nine, or the money 
will be lost.” 

Then all the children in chorus said: 

: os Do, do, do go, father! Do, do, do go and get the money 
ack.” 

“If you will start at once,” whispered the strange man, “I will 
take you over there. I should like the trip.” 

I thought it was a foolish scheme, but I perceived that I should 
have no peace unless I consented to go. So I said: 

“Tam ready. Let us be off.” 

Then aunt-in-law, my wife, and the nine danced and sang 
until I was almost maddened by the noise. Mrs. Goadstick 
brought me my great coat, the eldest girl fetched my hat, and 
Miranda handed me a meat turnover to eat in the railway 
carriage. 

“TIT am off. Quick. Farewell. Ah, perhaps you may never 
see me again!” 

They all laughed at my pathetic words, and indignantly I 
seized hold of my hat and said to the strange man: 
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“Do you hear? Iam ready. Let us be off.” 

* Good,” he replied, “ but just drink this glass of wine before 
you start. It will prepare you for the trip.” 

Trip! It aggravated me to hear the journey spoken of as a 
trip. However, I was thirsty and I emptied the glass he held to 
my lips. 

I remember very little about the journey, and the reason is 
explained by the following conversation. 

“Where are we?” I inquired as I awoke from a sleep. 

“ Where do you suppose ?” asked the strange man. 

I looked about the room we were in, the walls were hung with 
hideous pictures of men and women being burnt. The air was 
misty and so hot that I could not easily breathe. Surely we were 
in Egypt ! 

“ And being in Egypt, are you satisfied ? ” 

Satisfied ! He asked me the question just as if I had desired 
to visit Egypt instead of being forced to do so by aunt-in-law and 
Miranda. 

“We must have travelled very quickly.” 

The strange man laughed and said : 

“Oh, you have been sleeping most of the time, and you did 
not feel the journey.” 

In a moment I perceived the meaning of that mocking laugh. 
I was the victim of a foul conspiracy. It was not likely that I would 
leave my employment and yo to Egypt about Mrs, Goadstick’s 
bonds. So they had drugged me, and in that way got me from 
my adopted parish and out of my native country. 

“ Villain,” I exclaimed. “Police, police, police !” 

Being a British ratepayer, the cry for the police was natural 
though it might sound absurd, as Egypt is so far away from any 
beat of the British force. A friend of mine, who is also a rate- 
payer and the father of several, once went up in a balloon, and 
when on the other side of the clouds he became alarmed and 
fainted, and his last words before unconsciousness were “ Police, 
police!” 

The strange man took no notice of my cry, in fact he was 
gone. I waited a long time but he did not return. Clearly 
he had brought me to Egypt, and left me to do my best or my 
worst. 

Presently there came to me a jet black man, mostly in a state 
of untailored nature, for he had nothing on except a very short 
skirt and a very broad unsheathed sword. 

“T am Ali Barber, the slave of the illustrious Tewfik, the 
“om The Illustrious will see the infidel about the Goadstick 

nds.” 
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The strange man must have given notice of my arrival, and 
have stated the object of my visit. I had often seen the nigger 
minstrels of my native land, but for the first time I beheld a real 
black, and the appearance of Ali Barber was not reassuring. His 
white teeth, his black eyes, and his broad sword were unpleasantly 
glittering. Therefore I hesitated to follow him. 

“The Illustrious will see the infidel. Ah!” 

How at that moment I wished myself in my adopted parish! 
How at that moment the sight of a British policeman would have 
made my trembling heart dance with joy! But I was in Egypt, 
and the eyes, teeth, and sword of Ali Barber glittered fearfully. 

“T will go with you.” 

Ali Barber took me by the hand, led me out of the 100m, and 
through a corridor to a courtyard. There were two camels; he 
lifted me on to one and mounted the other. Not being a rider, for 
I had never been on any back since when in the days of my child- 
hood I bestrode a donkey, I felt nervous. However, Ali Barber 
held the reins of my animal and off we went. We seemed to fly 
through the air ata pace that made me breathless. Suddenly we 
stopped before the palace. 

Ali Barber lifted me off the camel, and conducted me into an 
immense hall. The Khedive was seated on a throne, surrounded 
by a hundred black guards, all dressed in very short linen skirts 
and very broad swords. 

* Ali Barber, the slave, has brought the infidel into the pre- 
sence of the Llustrious.” 

** Well done, good slave,” said the Khedive. “So, infidel, you 
want money for the bonds of your relation, Goadstick ? ” 

“Only if it is quite convenient, oh, Illustrious.” 

“Convenient! How much is the loss of your relation ?” 

** About a thousand pounds, oh, Illustrious.” 

“The price of a box of sweetmeats! Here, infidel, is a cheque 
for £50,000 on our treasurer. Pay your relation and keep the 
rest.” 

He handed me a cheque for the £50,000, and before I could 
speak said : 

“Ali Barber will take you to the Treasury, where you will 
receive the gold. Infidel, begone.” 

I was glad to be gone for the voice of the Illustrious is fierce, 
and the native black guards that surround his throne look dread- 
fully pick-pockety and cut-throaty. 

But I was delighted as well as alarmed. Fifty thousand 
pounds! One thousand for aunt-in-law, and forty-nine thousand 
for myself! No more City drudgery. No more meat turnovers 
for my week-day dinners. No more reproaches about not pro- 
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viding for the nine. By the favour of the Illustrious I was.a rich 
man. 

I had, however, no time to reflect upon my rare good fortune, 
for Ali Barber seized me by the hand and led me rapidly out of 
the palace to the bank of the river. There was a small yacht, 
and I went on board of it with Ali Barber. 

“The Treasury is some distance up the Nile. We go to it in 
the electric ferry boat of the Illustrious.” 

We were moving along at a tremendous rate. : 

“We are alone on board,” said Ali Barber. “This being an 
electric yacht requires no one to work it.” 

“Shall we soon be there ?” 

The black slave laughed. 

“The infidel has no sense. Does he suppose the Illustrious 
ever forgives being asked to pay adebt? Read between the lines 
of your cheque.” 

I did so and this is what I read: 

* Ali Barber will sack the infidel.” 

The black slave pointed to a long sack and said: 

“When I see a big crocodile I shall put you in that sack and 
throw you overboard, and the big crocodile will swallow you. 
That method of executing infidels prevents inquiry.” 

Horror made me speechless. Ali Barber produced a bottle and 
poured some brandy into a tumbler. 

“ Drink, infidel! I shall soon see a big crocodile, and then I 
will put you out of your misery.” 

I took the tumbler and the black slave put the bottle to his 
lips and emptied it. 

“Good. The Illustrious has fine liquor for his throat. His 
devoted slave will try another bottle.” 

He did so, and then seemed slightly inebriated. 

“Ah! I know by the movement of the yacht that a big cro- 
codile is swimming near us. Put yourself in the sack and I will 
push you overboard.” 

Even in my terror the coolness of Ali Barber, in asking the 
victim to assist in his own execution, irritated me. 

**T don’t know how to do it.” 

“Come, get in, infidel. After that liquor I would rather not 
have to put you in the sack. Come, get in and I will push you 
overboard, and you will be out of your misery; get in.” 

‘Show me how to do it.” 

Ali Barber put his legs in the sack, pulled it up, thrust his 
arms in and said: 

“That is how you get in, and then this strap is fastened round 
the neck and overboard you go.” 
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I made a dart forward, fastened the strap round the neck of 
the black slave, and before he could understand what had 
happened pushed him into the Nile. I saw a huge creature with 
a tremendous mouth, I suppose a big crocodile, swallow Ali 
Barber as soon as he fell into the water. 

On went the electric-yacht faster and still faster. It rushed 
through the water at lightning speed. Sometimes the boat was 
shot up a fearful height, and sometimes it fell a terrible depth, 
which I presume was going up and down the cataracts. In my 
agony I thought I should have thrown myself into the river. [ 
screamed and yelled and at last became unconscious. 

How long I remained in that condition 1 know not. When I 
recovered the yacht and the river were gone, and I was in a room 
that I had never seen before. The walls were a glowing red 
colour that pained my eyes, and the people in the room, two 
women and a man, were dressed in red garments. 

“Where am I? Where is the electric yacht ?” 

“The electric vessel was dashed to pieces on the rocks, but 
you escaped.” 

“ Where am J?” 

“In Moonland.” 

“How far am I from my adopted parish, and from my native 
land ?” 

“ Moonland is nearly five hundred miles above the level of the 
earth. It is the top of the mountain from which flows the waters 
of the Nile. You are the first stranger who has reached us for 
nearly a century.” 

“ How can I return to my adopted parish ?” 

“That is impossible. If you can be made the Mooner size you 
will be allowed to live here.” 

I thought of the nine and sighed sorrowfully. I thought of 
Miranda and sighed resignedly. 1 thought of aunt-in-law and 
then I ceased to sigh. 


The man told me to stand upright, and when I did so he 
measured me with a red tape. 

“The stranger is two and a half inches over the standard. I 
am afraid he will have to be elementized. At his age a two-and- 
a-half-inch reduction will be difficult.” ' 

“ What do you mean ?” I asked. 

One of the women said: 

“J will explain to the stranger. In Moonland there is a rigid 
law of equality. By mechanical contrivance all trees and vege- 
tables and animals are made to grow the same size. Above all, 
men and women are obliged to be precisely the same size. We 
have machines by which during the years of youth, the body is 
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stretched or depressed so that every man and woman in Moon- 
land is exactly five feet eight inches Many are elementized in 
the process, that is converted into the elements that compose the 
body. You must be reduced to five feet eight inches or be 
elementized by poison or dagger, whichever you prefer. In this 
happy land of equality we would not permit any man to be the 
fraction of an inch taller than the standard, but this is also a land 
of liberty, and the person: to be elementized can choose which way 
it shall be done.” 

“Elementized! Do you mean killed ?” 

“You are made unconscious by dagger or poison, then cre- 
mated, and your dust is assigned to the public carrot garden. 
You may call that killing, but Moonlanders, being philosophers, 
describe the process by the philosophic word, elementizing.” 

They seized me and thrust me into an upright iron press, with 
a movable top, which they screwed down until I shrieked with 
the agony of being compressed. It seemed as if my head and all 
my bones were being crushed. When they took me out of the 
iron press the man said: 

“We have succeeded. He is reduced to the standard height. 
Now we will scale him.” 

I was put on to a weighing machine, and I was seven pounds 
deficient, so they weighed seven pounds of pills and forced me to 
swallow them. What an awful ordeal! Fancy having to swallow 
seven pounds of pills! They were not sugar-coated and tasted 
like the essence of black draught. 

In Moonland the only food is pills. Every day the Official 
Feeders visit every house and eyery member of the household 
is put on the weighing machine. If the person is above the 
standard weight, he or she is left without food until reduced to 
the lawful standard. If the person is below the standard weight, 
he or she is stuffed with pills until he or she just turns the scale. 

In Moonland everybody, with the exceptions I will mention, 
has to go to bed and get up at the same hour, to wear similar 
clothing, to walk the same distances, and to do precisely the same 
amount of work. In order that there may be mental as well as 
physical equalitys everybody has to read the same books, to hear 
the same music,*to listen to the same speeches, and to talk 
precisely the sametalk. There isa Conversation Gazette, and the 
people are not allowed to hold any conversation except that which 
is set forth in the official journal. The only musical instruments 
are barrel organs which play the same tunes. 

The exceptions, those who are not bound to obey the laws for the 
enforcement of equality, are the President, the members of the 
Council, and the officials. They may be fat or thin; they donot 
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swallow the food pills they prescribe for the people, but eat and 
drink what they like; and they are free to do as it pleases them 
with regard to reading, talking, and amusement. Yet when they 
speak to the people they always talk about the beauty and blessing 
of equality, and about the cruelty and wickedness of inequality. 
Perhaps the people are not aware of the neglect of the laws of 
equality by those who make and enforce them, for in the presence 
of the President, or of a member of the Council, or of an official, 
the people are ordered to shut their eyes and open their ears, 
and they do so. If now and then a citizen neglects the rule the 
leaders throw dust in his eyes. Sometimes indeed the people are 
allowed to open their eyes im the presence of leaders or officials, 
but on those occasions they are compelled to wear very thick rose- 
coloured spectacles. 

In Moonland the two greatest men are the pill maker and the 
spectacles maker. Sometimes one is President and sometimes 
the other. So far as seeing is concerned it matters not to the 
people whether they have to shut their eyes or to wear spectacles 
which prevent them seeing things as they are. The coloured 
spectacles policy is not injurious to the constitution of the people 
as is the pill policy, but still the spectacled citizen is apt to 
tumble over a precipice, or into the river, or into a bog, and per- 
haps there is not much practical difference between being killed 
by a spectacles accident and being dosed to death by pills. I was 
told that formerly Pills and Spectacles, who govern alternately, 
always adopted a different policy, but lately the spectacles maker 
had taken to dose with pills, and the pill maker had taken to put 
spectacles on the people, as well as to pill them, and very in- 
jurious results were apprehended from the combination. 

In order to enforce due respect for the equality of the sexes, 
men and women have once a month to change garments and 
occupations. For example, if in January the wife wears female 
dress and does the work of home whilst the husband wears male 
dress and does the outdoor work, then in February the husband 
would wear female dress and stop at home, whilst the wife in male 
attire would do the outdoor work. The unmarried as well as the 
married have to change dress and occupation every month. During 
my first month in Moonland 1 was gardener in male dress and 
the second month I was a nursemaid in petticoats. I am afraid I 
was rather an awkward maid; anyhow I felt awkward. Even the 
female dress bothered me. The corsets did not support but 
cramped my back, and as the lawful waist in Moonland is twenty- 
four inches I had to endure painfully tight lacing. All my life I 
had worn socks, and during my female month, when | had to wear 
stockings, the needful garters irritated me. 
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I. was very unhappy. Swallowing the pills hurt my throat, 
and if I resisted my arms were held, my head forced back, and I 
was compelled to take the awful dose. When I protested against 
the treatment the reply was: 

“You must do what we know is good for yourself and for others.” 

That is what they call liberty in Moonland. Every man and 
every woman is bound to do what others, the pill maker and the 
spectacles maker, say is good for him or her. 

Also I was unhappy about Miranda and the nine. Our domestic 
life had not been comfortable since aunt-in-law came to us, and I 
had often said I wished I could leave the home. But my affection 
was revived’ by absence and I longed to be at home again, even 
though I should have to endure such a mar-peace as aunt-in-law. 
I dare say that a few months’ separation would be, in many cases, 
a cure for the too common complaint of domestic discord. 

Whilst I was sorrowing for Miranda and the nine a woman 
came to me and said: 

“ Stranger, I propose to marry you.” 

She was in trousers and I was in petticoats, and that is why 
it was her privilege to propose. 

“T am much obliged to you,” said I, “ but I cannot accept your 
offer.” 

“But in Moonland every one is compelled to be married after 
the age of twenty. You must marry, and I will marry you.” 

“T can’t marry you, for I am married to Miranda, and we have 
nine.” 

“Bother Miranda. I tell youI will marry you. I have bought 
the licence, and we are to be wedded in half an hour. And what. 
do you mean by the nine ?” 

“ Miranda and I have nine children.” 

“ What, nine children in one house ?” 

“Yes, and the youngest in arms.” 

“ How dreadful! In Moonland children are equally distributed, 
and every couple has no more than four.” 

* What! are children taken from their parents ? ” 

“Yes, when the parents have more than four, and are assigned 
to parents who have less than four. By that law of distribution 
the mistakes of Nature as to the equal number of families are 
remedied. But come, it is the hour for us to be married.” 

She clapped her hands, and there came in a clergyman and 
several women, dressed in wedding clothes. 

“We have a special licence,” she said, “and 80 we are to be 
married at home.” 

The company began to dance and sing, until I was giddy and 
distracted by the confusion. The clergyman said: 
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“Will you have this woman ?” 

“T can’t, lam married. I have Miranda and the nine.” 

How fearfully they yelled and hooted ! 

“ Elementize the wretch; elementize him,” cried the company. 

“Let him be thrown to the crocodile,” said the woman who 
wanted me to marry her. 

They pinioned my arms by putting me into a sleeveless jacket, 
carried me to the open window, and whilst I was shrieking for 
mercy, threw me head foremost into the roaring cataract of the 
Nile that beats against the mountain, on the top of which is 
Moonland. 

I do not remember how I was rescued, or how I came to 
England. I was very ill and weak after the adventure, and when 
I fully recovered consciousness I was in my adopted parish and 
in my own home, lying on my own bed, and Miranda and a nurse 
were attending to me. 

Whilst I was in Egypt, aunt-in-law died from fever, but whether 
it was caused by the worry about her Egyptian bonds, or by 
defective drainage I know not. The doctor said it was the 
drainage. Whatever was the cause of the fatal fever, her disease, 
her being elementized as they say in Moonland, greatly contri- 
buted to our domestic peace and happiness. 

I may mention one more curious fact in connection with my 
strange trip. Itis that very often when I now read the speeches of 
politicians or social reformers, 1 am reminded of Moonland, of 
the pills, and of the spectacles, of the equality regulations by which 
the philosophical rulers try to correct what they call the mistakes 
of Nature, and of the liberty not to feed, or sleep, or grow, or work, 
or play, or read, or talk, or think except as directed by the 
philosophical rulers. Why do the speeches of some politicians and 
social reformers remind me of my strange trip to Moonland ? 
Surely that is an easy riddle. 
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bts! Cee Net * The soul moves the tongue. 
And only nature speaks.” 


Part II.—(continued.) 


“T passeD the interval in a confused dream, the burden of which 
was this text: ‘ For they bind heavy burdens, grievous to be borne,. 
and lay them on men’s shoulders.’ In my despair I could find no God, 
only the demon of retribution. Still my heart never wavered in 
its resolution not to denounce my confessor. The sin of Judas, 
I swore, should not be mine. 

“T went again to the confessional in the evening. I found 
Father —— inclined to relent so far as to make a com- 
promise. Instead of denunciation, he merely wished me to take 
a solemn vow to renounce my confessor, even to never seeing 
or speaking to him again so long as I lived. 

“ But this also I found impossible. To go away for ever into 
what was then to me the outer darkness of convent life, without 
ever seeing him again, was beyond my*power to perform even 
could I have promised. I knew that the sacrifice 1 was already 
making would tax my strength to the uttermost; more I could 
not, would not, undertake. I felt that before everything I must 
tell my confessor what I had done, how I had striven, fruitlessly 
as it proved, and then, but not until then, could I begin the new 
life, so repugnant to me, supported by the comfort of his approval, 
and perhaps his blessing. 

“All this I realized vividly. And kneeling before the father, 
pleading for absolution, I refused the compromise. 

*<*You are determined? Do you know what it means—that 
you must live and die unabsolved.’ 

“Yes. I know it but too well, I murmured. ‘But you take 
from me all choice by your hard conditions.’ 
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“<¢They are not my conditions. They are from Heaven. Can 
you dare to come before God and offer Him the dregs of a heart 
wholly given to another? If you would be sincere you must 
renounce. There must be no dallying with the temptation any 
longer. It is not enough that you outwardly renounce; you must 
act from within ; you must pluck out the offence from your heart, 
even though in doing so you tear out your living heart with it.’ 

“ Much more he said—more’than I desire to remember. In the 
end, 1 found he had not. moved me; although damnation was the 
alternative did I persist in my refusal. 

“** If it must be, it must be,’ I said at last. ‘ I will leave myself, 
as David did, in the hands of God.’ 

*¢ Then I can do nothing for you, and you must go.’ 

* And for the second time I was driven from the confessional 
unforgiven. 

“There now remained nothing but to tell my confessor what I 
had done. But without the absolution I had sought I trembled 
to do so. How would he regard my conduct? Would he blame 
me? Would he curse me ? Oh! what would he say ?. In my very 
confession may I not have imperilled his safety ? Had I betrayed 
him ? 

‘“This last thought, like a new. torture, laid hold of me and 
threw me back once more into that darkened chaos of suffering— 
my unhappy mind. Still, I knew that what had to be done could 
not be delayed, and I at once wrote a few lines to my confessor, 
begging him to call and see me some time during the following 
day. 

“rom then until we met I was the butt and plaything of 
every possible emotion. Once or twice I remember the curious 
sensation of pausing in the midst of my whirling thoughts to 
withdraw apart from myself and watch. the drama of my life as a 
bystander. How singular it: seemed—this tempest of the mind 
that could not be stilled. How had it been aroused? . What did 
nature mean by creating us capable of affections it forbade us to 
exercise? Why were.human beings constituted dependent upon 
each other for happiness, and then denied the liberty of freedom ? 
No caged bird.ever beat its wings to bleeding soreness against 
its prison bars as did my poor impassioned spirit against the iron 
problem of my life that barred me in on every side in the most cruel 
of all gaols—ecclesiastical law—for my faith in God still recoiled 
from charging Him, whose name is Love, with being the author 
of my misery. 

“ But of what avail were questionings? None whatever now— 
Thad to accept the inevitable as best. I could. ...I had grown too 
weak at last for resistance; I was in pain, and I knew it. I must 
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wait now until -he came. But would he make things clearer? 
Alas! I feared not. 

“ He came, and our meeting, for mournfulness, might have been 
the. pressure of clasped hands over the dying; such indeed it 
was, for love was lying maimed and strangling between us— 
longing to live but condemned to death ! 

“* You are troubled,’ he said, looking into my haggard face with 
anxious eyes. ‘ What is it? tell me all ?’ 

“ And I could not speak. Fear cramped my heart and silenced 
me with a horrible threat—the loss of his respect and love. So I 
stood before him trembling and dumb. He saw that I was 
suffering, and with exquisite pity said : 

“*My poor child; you are hiding something. What is it? 
Tell me what has happened ?’ 

“T looked up into his face—that face which, for me, made 
earth a heaven, and heaven worth having—and met his soft, 
kind eyes, so full of love and mercy. The sight was more than 
I could bear. With a cry of pain, I prayed him: 

“Can you forgive me? Ah, pity me! It was in striving to 
fulfil your wish that I erred, and now, now I am lost for ever!’ » 

“¢What do you mean?’ he cried, with anxiety. ‘Do not 
torture me by refusing to tell me,’ he pleaded, as I kept silence, 
and could only sob. 

“ Then I told him all, kneeling before him, not as a penitent 
before a priest, but as a lost soul before a pitying angel. I kept 
my head bent, and not until I had finished did I dare to look into 
his face again and say: 

“¢ Now, after what has passed, can you trust me any more? I 
wanted to do what was right, to repent, if I could, of the part 
I have acted towards you, but they have been too strong for me. 
And though I preferred damnation to betraying you, I feel as if 
you could never, never trust me any more.’ 

“* Yes, poor child. I do trust you. I do believe, believe in 
you still, and always.’ 

“Sweeter than absolution were these words of his to me, for 
I knew that although churches divided us, he was mine and I was 
his by the truest, holiest of all bonds, the heart’s free gift of 
love and sympathy. Still, no words of mine should tempt him 
again. All I said was: 

“** Thanks for this assurance. I-can dare to live now, and will 
do all you require.’ 

“* You know what my wish is.’ 

** A convent,’ [ answered briefly. 

“* Yes, I will arrange it for -you if you consent.: Do you?’ 

“*¥es. Only tell me what to do and I will do it, 
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“ As I have said before, I was too weak to resist, too heart- 
broken to rebel. He had ordained our parting, and I had pledged 
myself to obey him. Had we been living in other times, and he 
had then and there handed me a cup of poison, I should, under 
similar conditions to those I then suffered, have unhesitatingly 
taken it. 

“‘ He appeared relieved and grateful for my obedience. 

‘“* Believe me, it is for the best,’ he whispered. 

“<*Tf you say so I will believe it. But am I never, never to 
see you or hear from you again?’ 

“¢T will write, and in the spirit, beloved, we shall never be 
apart.’ 

Me The sorrow he read in my eyes, and the pressure of which 
was wounding his own soul, was more than he could any longer 
support calmly. Bursting into tears, the whole sorrow of his 
heart was now wept out on mine. It was the baptism of our 
parting and the crucifixion of our happiness. But why dwell 
longer upon this supremely painful moment? It was only one 
more among the many which broken hearts and lives before and 
after us have passed through, and must yet endure. Life is full 
of this distilled agony. 

“We parted—how I cannot now recall. I was too unhappy 
to note anything but that he had gone and I was alone. I re- 
member his saying he would make all necessary arrangements 
for me to enter the convent, and send me full particulars; that 
he would place me where I should be tenderly welcomed and 
kindly treated. 

“ As I heard him speak I seemed to be as one who in dying 
overhears the arrangements being made for his obsequies. And 
burial, indeed, the life before me signified. 

‘“*] pass over all details of subsequent events. Sufficient that 
everything was arranged, and I entered a convent” not long after, 
where it matters not. Does it ever matter where or in what 
particular spot a soul lies buried, when, as in my case, there is 
none to mourn it? Ithink not. Neither am I going to enter 
upon any account of convent life. That you can read of in books 
if you are so minded. The present is a history of an unhappy 
woman’s heart, not a sketch of her surroundings. These were 
always unlovely enough in my case, needing no record. I am 
glad to forget them. In fact, when the heart or mind is absorbed 
within itself it grows indifferent to everything external, paying 
small heed to the form or colour of the shell in which it dwells. 
My heart was not in my convent life. I had no spirit for prayers 
and services in the midst of a new trouble which fell upon me— 
the last I had looked for. 
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“T was forgotten by him! 

‘Slow days and weary weeks passed with fatal certainty, with- 
out bringing me one assuring line, before I could believe that 
such was indeed the case, that I was remembered no more. He 
had promised me, in that last meeting, the consolation of hearing 
from him. My soul, for whose welfare he said he would never 
cease to pray, was still a care not forbidden to him, and a few 
words of spiritual admonition and encouragement written by his 
own hand he had bade me look for from time to time. This— 
this was now denied me. Ah! why? for, like a parched flower in 
a barren ground, it was the one refreshing spring that would have 
saved me. I drooped. The Rev. Mother was kind. All around 
me were gentle to the unhappy novice who had no heart for the 
vocation thrust upon her. But what could they do for me? 
Nothing. 

“And now, even the precious letters, the two or three I had 
found it impossible to destroy, and carried always about me, 
secreted in the lining of my bodice—even these now failed to 
console; they only reminded me of what I had lost, apparently 
for ever. Like the Psalmist, tears were my meat and drink day 
and night. I found no consolation in prayer, while a full con- 
fession was impossible. I must have gone out of my senses had 
not a reaction set in, which turned my thoughts from passive, 
melancholy brooding into active anxiety. 

“ My state of mind, I noticed, attracted the attention of those 
around me, and I was watched. The Rev. Mother especially 
used to observe me narrowly, but not unkindly, and to the sisters 
my silent grief was evidently an object of interest. It never 
struck me that they knew my story. 

“In the meantime, however, the drama of my life was con- 
tinuing without my knowledge. 

“One morning I was summoned to attend the Rev. Mother. 

“T obeyed, little dreaming what had happened. I expected a 
reprimand for neglected duties, my want of interest being only 
too apparent. For this I was prepared, and [ went into her 
presence with indifference. She was a woman of noble bearing 
and gentle manners, much beloved by the nuns. As yet I did 
not love her. I loved no one. Nevertheless, she received me 
kindly, and after a little conversation, appeared to desire my 
confidence. 

“* My daughter, you have a secret sorrow. Will you not con- 
fide it to me?’ 

“ But any approach to this subject only repelled me. I refused 
to speak. Finding persuasion hopeless, she said : 

“<Since you will not speak, I am pained to tell you that I 
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haye discovered what I had hoped you would confide, and your 
case is now under the Bishop’s consideration.’ 

** My case!’ I exclaimed, thoroughly roused and trembling for 
my secret, not on my account, but on his. 

“* Yes, my daughter. Where are those letters ?’ 

“© What letters?’ I cried, involuntarily putting:my hand up to 
my bosom. : 

“<Yes; those secreted in the lining of your bodice, foolish 
child! Are they there now ?’ 

“No, they were gone ! 

“*Who has stolen them ?’ I cried fiercely. 

“*Use no such words to me, my dqughter. How do you 
suppose that you would have been. permitted to retain them ? 
Your letters are here, with those which have come for you since 
you have been with us.’ 

*** And you have seen me suffer and never given them to me,’ 
I cried, with a passionate gesture, as if I would seize them from 
her table by main force, while my whole heart revived, simply 
to know that after all I had not been forgotten as I had 
feared. 

“*You forget, my daughter, I am here to watch over your 
welfare. You came to us, placed here under peculiar cireum- 
stances, which needed to me some explanation. Those letters 
which you have kept secreted about your person have thrown a 
light upon those which have come later, and in my office of 
trust I have been compelled to seek counsel of our Rev. Father 
the Bishop. It is not to grieve or distress you, but in the 
interests of our holy Church, that we who are in authority must 
sift every matter and crush everything that would cause injury 
to the souls in our keeping. To-morrow, my daughter, the 
Rev. Father will see you. Let me entreat of you to withhold 
nothing from him.’ 

“The Bishop came to the convent as announced, and I was 
taken to him by the Rev. Mother, who then withdrew, leaving me 
to support my examination alone. 

*“ The Bishop sat at his table, and before him were my letters, 
those written to me by my confessor. He had been reading 
them, for two or three lay open, and marked as if ready for 
reference. 

““* What mercy had I to expect from such a man ?’ I thoug)'t, 
as my frightened eyes rested upon his face, out of which all life, 
not to say passion, had died. Calm, grave, colourless. Had he 
ever lived, ever felt—this overseer of men’s souls and affections ? 
But his looks belied him, for his voice and manner were kind and 
fatherly, and I had reason to believe that towards me he would 
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be lenient enough: But I cared nothing for myself—it was for 
-‘m confessor I‘trembled, whose fate now was in his hands. 

“ When our hearts are distracted by auxiety and emotionNature 
is true to herself and acts as she is impelled. Remembering only 
the grave issues at stake for him, I threw myself on. my knees 
before the Bishop and supplicated his mercy for the writer of 
those letters, whom I loved better than my own soul, as I had 
already proved. 

“¢ Pity, my lord, pity him!’ I cried. ‘I was in fault, not he. 
Think, oh, think, how I tempted him—how I strove to make him 
forget his holy vocation, but he was too good! I implore you not 
to injure him. Mine was the fault. Punish me. Spare him, 
and do not denounce him,’ 

“*My child, he is denounced. Those letters are the proofs 
against him. But rise, sit there,’ pointing to a chair near. ‘* Now 
tell me your opinion of those letters.’ 

“My opinion!’ I thought. Could the miser put into words 
his opinion of his gold! How could I sit in judgment dispas- 
sionately ? So I answered at random, falsely, if you will— 

“<«The terms of endearment, my lord, meant nothing but 
sympathy for my sorrows. He found me in trouble, and my mind 
distracted with doubts of all kinds. He pitied and spoke kindly 
to me, to do me good and encourage me to be faithful and per- 
severing. He never meant any wrong; the enthusiasm of his 
nature urged him to warmth of expression, but without any 
thought of wrong.’ 

“<«T think you are right, my dear child,’ returned the Bishop, 
after a pause. 

“Had I been inspired to say the right thing, or did that 
passionless face on which I was looking conceal the hidden 
memories of a similar strife between love and duty, that he 
agreed thus readily? Surely, it must be so, and self-effacement 
had taught him the secret of mercy. 

“ Still, he had not finished probing. 

“*But now tell me, my daughter,’ he continued, looking 
seriously at me. ‘Was there never any further relationship 
between you ?’ 

**¢ None that a brother and sister might not have rejoiced in.’ 

“<¢But does he not say, “It is all very well to speak of being 
brother and sister? Would to God we were, for then there would 
not be such danger in our meetings as there is now,”’ said the 
Bishop, reading from a letter, which he singled out from those 
lying open before him. 

“*¢ Yes, yes, but he meant that there was danger of temptation 
for me because I loved him. He does not say that he loves me, 
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does he? No, he meant to warn me. Ah, my lord, I was so 
guilty and he so good! Think how he withstood temptation Ah, 
be merciful, and spare him!’ 

“For I was beginning to fear for his safety again, and I felt 
that willingly could I have died to know that he was free from 
even the breath of censure. And this gave my entreaty more than 
common intensity. It touched my judge, I think, for he said 

ently: 
ary I will spare him, my child, so faras I can. Let that satisfy 
you. I can promise no more. He has not been discreet, and we 
are warned to avoid the very appearance of evil. This he has 
forgotten. But go in peace, my child. I will bear in mind all 
you have said.’ 

“Grateful, but yet unsatisfied, I returned to my duties with a 
somewhat heavier heart. To the children of misfortune, however, 
no half measures are dealt out. The cup of sorrow for them must 
overflow. Mine had been gradually filling. The full measure 
was not long in falling due. 

‘It was about a month after my interview with the Bishop that 
the Rev. Mother sent for me again one morning. To my surprise 
she handed me a letter which she had previously read. It was 
from my confessor. Standing in her presence I readit. It was 
to assure me that, although he knew that his letters had been 
given up, I need have no anxiety about mine. As I read it 
seemed as if he were forgiving me my treachery. 

“Your letters are safe,’ he wrote. ‘May God blot out my 
iniquities as those letters are destroyed by fire.’ 

“*¢ Why had I not done the same by his? Why had I preserved 
any witness of the affection he bore me? And now he feels that 
Ihave betrayed him,’ I cried. The consciousness of this was so 
overwhelming that I was crushed by my distress and refused to be 
comforted. The Rev. Mother did her best to console me, but 
her assurances were not his, and the tears she shed in pity for me 
could not console him. Would he ever know the truth ? 

“For several months longer I dragged out a very weary exist- 
ence. There was a school attached to the convent where most 
of my time was spent in teaching. I was successful in this, and 
in my occupation I found some relief. 

“The spring returned, brightening our cloisters with sunshine. 
Children from the outer world brought me snowdrops and violets, 
those first fruits of the year’s resurrection, and the music of their 
flower voices, which the heart hears distinctly enough, brought 
the first peace I had known for many days. I was growing re- 
signed, and when my term of novitiate was over I looked forward 
to taking the final vows and becoming a nun. 
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“Tt was on one of these bright days which I have mentioned 
that I was'taking my class when I received a message from the 
Rev. Mother, saying she desired to see me. 

* This was nothing uncommon, for she had taken me under her 
especial care. I had become a favourite with her, and was often 
entrusted to carry out any particular thing she wished done. 
In return a sympathy had sprung up between us, and I loved 
her. 

“When I went to her room this morning I found her in tears. 
A basket of lovely white flowers were on the table: lilies, azaleas 
camelias, and ferns. 

“*T sent for you, dear child,’ she said, wiping her tears. ‘I want 
you to make up these flowers into a wreath and across. Here 
are the frames. Sit down, my daughter.’ 

“¢ Why are you crying, Rev. Mother?’ I asked, as I drew my 
chair near her and began my task. 

“‘ She looked at me very tenderly and answered, ‘I have had sad 
news. We have lost a very dear friend. He was attached to this 
convent for many years. We all knewand loved him well. Alas, 
my daughter, he is dead! But his last prayer was that he might 
be brought here and buried among us. His remains are lying 
now in the chapel. They arrived late last night. When you 
have made up those flowers, you shall carry them, both cross and 
crown, and lay them on his remains for me,’ she murmured, look- 
ing up into my face with a strange expression. 

“The flowers were soon woven into the symbols of our life, and 
exquisite they looked, so fresh, so innocent, so spotless. It made 
one envy death so garlanded. 

“«They are ready, Reverend Mother,’ I said, holding them up 
to her finished. 

“<Take them, my daughter, into the chapel. You know what 
to do.’ 

“‘ As I was leaving she drew me back, and kissing me tenderly, 
said: ‘ May the loving Mother of God give you help and strength 
now and always, my daughter! Go.’ 

“T carried the flowers into the chapel. The remains, in a closed 
coffin, were placed near the altar. Some nuns were kneeling on 
either side. Candles were alight, and death was lying in state, 
waiting to be crowned with flowers. 

“TI walked up the dimly lighted aisle, and on reaching the 
altar knelt for a few moments in prayer, before laying my offerings 
on the coffin. Then I rose, and placed them, the crown at the” 
head, the cross on the heart of the dead. I heard the sobs of some 
weeping nuns who had known him, and I knew he must have been 
beloved. But I had never known him, and could not join in their 
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sorrow, only in their prayers; and this I did before I left the 
chapel to return to my class which I had left so long. 

“As I was going out I met the Reverend Mother, who still 
regarded me sadly as if she were grieving for me! 

“In passing I told her what I had done. 

** You did right, my daughter. Did you ask his name when in 
the chapel ?’ 

“ No, Reverend Mother. 

“ But as I answered her, I noticed an expression in her eyes 
which aroused my fears. For a moment or more my heart ceased 
to beat from apprehension. 

“¢Tell me Reverend Mother, I gasped. What was it?’ and I 
seized her arm to support myself from falling. 

“‘Alas, my daughter, nerve all your soul to bear it.’ Then with 
falling tears and merciful tenderness, she whispered his name ! 


* nol * * 


“And now you know all my story, and why I am compelled to 
return to the convent. Should you ever think of me, and you will, 
I am sure, sometimes, remembering me as one striving to atone 
for the past; for the keenest pang in all my sorrow, and one that 
will never be erased, came from a few sad words which the 
Reverend Mother said in reply to a question I once put to her. 

“*¢ Reverend Mother, did you ever hear what caused his death ?’ 

“*¢ He died of no particular disease, my daughter, such as kill 
common men. But he was a noble, sensitive, fine-souled man, 
upon whom the sorrows of life fall heavily—and his heart was 
broken.’ ” 

















MAY’S WEDDING DRESS 


“T am making it all myself, dear, 

You would see it? Ah, wait awhile ; 

You must look at it first in the church, dear, 
As it sweeps up the old stone aisie. 

It is white as the fresh fallen snow, dear. 
I pray that our lives may be 

As spotless and pure as the dress, dear, 
In which I am wedded to thee. 


“You don’t know what dreams I have, dear, 

As I work at it, day by day, 

How I think of the past and future, dear, 
Years coming and past away ; 

And I put in such careful work, dear, 
For I would not one stitch should give, 

But wear whilé the dress shall last, dear, 
Like our true love, as long as we live. 





“ There is lace falling over the silk, dear, 
To make it look fairer still; 
It would not look well by itself, dear, 
But over the silk it will. 

In the silk and the lace of my dress, dear, 
| What emblem d’you think I trace ? 
Why} you are the thick, strong silk, dear, 

2 I am the clinging lace.” 
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MY FRIEND THE KING; 


OR, THE HIBERNIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT. 


IN the year 1880 I visited Ireland for the first time. For years 
I had been longing for an opportunity of making a tour through 
the country; but never previously had sufficiently favourable 
circumstances arisen to enable me to do so. 

That Ireland at the time was in a state of peculiar agitation 
was a fact of which I was fully cognizant; but this circumstance 
had little if any connection with my desire to visit the country. 
It neither attracted me on the one hand, nor repelled me on the 
other. If anything, I looked upon the agitation in a light favour- 
able to my visit, though I would have been quite satisfied to 
observe Ireland while in its normal condition. 

I started from London in November, 1880, proceeded to Dublin 
vid Holyhead, and landed at the North Wall, in the Irish metro- 
polis. I remained in Dublin for a few days, and then proceeded 
to Cork. I was particularly anxious to visit the latter city, having 
heard that the Cork people were about the most enlightened in 
the country. 

I left Kingsbridge railway terminus between twelve and one 
o’clock in the afternoon. After a fatiguing journey, and having 
finally rattled through a dismal tunnel ending close to the 
Cork station, I reached my destination shortly before nine o’clock 

-m. 
I got my traps deposited on the top of the first hotel ’bus I saw 
at the terminus, and having succeeded, not without considerable 
difficulty, in tearing my way through a host of unruly hackney- 
car drivers, who importuned my custom, and emulated one another 
in their efforts to bundle my person whether I desired it or not 
into their respective vehicles, I entered the ’bus myself. The 
night was dark, wet, and generally dismal. As I drove along to 
the hotel—the Victoria Hotel it was called—I strove to catch a 
glimpse of the city through the windows of the ’bus, but my 
attempts were fruitless, for the panes were dimmed with rain, 
the drops chasing one another down the glass like tears down the 
face of an inconsolable mourner. I was aware of the fact that 
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the South of Ireland was a rainy quarter, and I had gloomy fore- 
bodings respecting my stay in the city, which some one has 
called the “ Athens of Ireland.” 

The drive from the station to the hotel occupied only about ten 
minutes, and on my arrival I was without delay shown to a bed- 
room which I could oceupy. The room was at the front of the 
building, and my window looked out upon a wide, busy street. 
I opened the window, and gazed up and down the street, and 
though the cold rain-drops pattered mercilessly on my unprotected 
poll, I did not withdraw my head from the outer air for some 
minutes, so fascinated was I with the view to the right of the 
street, which at that end seemed on first viewing it to terminate 
at the base of a high perpendicular wall, illuminated at each side 
with lines of flickering lights running from top to bottom. I sub- 
sequently came to know that the street I gazed out upon was 
Patrick Street, the main street of the city, and that the illumi- 
nated perpendicular wall was Patrick’s Hill—about the steepest 
street I have everseenin any city. The optical delusion of its per- 
pendicularity was dissipated so far as I was concerned in the 
morning, when I once more looked up the street through my 
window. The mysterious lines of light which fringed the 
acclivity, I concluded, might be prosaically interpreted as gas- 
lamps. 

T haie no one in Cork; and the hotel, owing no doubt to the 
time of year, was almost empty of visitors, with the exception of 
commercial travellers. 

The hotel was, I discovered, utilized by the Land League agi- 
tators, much in the capacity of a platform from which to address 
the people on the burning question of the day, the speakers ha- 
ranguing the assemblage from the first storey windows of the build- 
ing. The “Victoria” was well adapted for this. purpose, because 
owing to the width of the street, a crowd of considerable dimen- 
sions could conveniently listen to the harangues of an orator of 
even moderate lung-power. 

I had been about a week staying in the “ Vic.” (as it is popu- 
larly termed in Cork) when a few important pleaders of the “ Cause ” 
visited the city, and decided to address the people from the build- 
ing. The speech-making was to begin at 8 p.m. At that hour 
a large crowd had formed opposite the hotel; and I determined 
to mix with the crowd, and observe for myself how its members 
deported themselves. I love the study of human nature, especially 
when the subjects of my study are absorbed in some pursuit which 
holds their attention fast, and by that means gives the philosopher 
a chance of observing closely, without any dread of being accused 
of impertinence. 
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A popular local orator opened the proceedings with a fiery blood- 
and-thunder, but by no means indifferently-worded, speech. 

I hung on the outskirts of the assemblage during the proceed- 
ings, more interested, I confess, in the throng of listeners than in 
the utterances of the speakers, which were, so far as I attended to 
them, mere recapitulations of what I had already read in news- 
paper reports on the same subject. 

When the important speaker of the evening, an Irish M.P., had 
reached about the middle of a lengthy oration, the elements,which 
had up to that behaved in a most exemplary, nay, patriotic man- 
ner, had the vile taste to exhibit their malignity in the shape of a 
drizzling downpour. The rain, however, had little or no effect 
upon the people. Those who were fortunate enough to possess 
umbrellas opened them. Those who were without umbrellas but- 


toned their coats close about them and turned up the collars. I 


did not notice a single deserter from the throng. 

I was one of the happy possessors of umbrellas, and I spread my 
mimic tent in peace. 

As I stood on the fringe of the crowd, listening with qualified 
pleasure to the clamour of musical instruments, which was in- 
variably sandwiched between the speeches, I was suddenly slapped 
on the back inthe most cordial manner by some one behind me. 
I looked around sharply, intending to resent such a familiarity at 
the hands of a stranger, but the face and figure of my assailant 
completely disarmed me. I was confronted by a tall, muscularly- 
built man, with slightly rounded shoulders. He wore a silk hat, 
aud from under the hat escaped a profuse mass of long black 
hair, disposed to curl. But the most wonderful feature of the 
man was his face. He wore an unkempt black beard, well 
suited to his features, and the beard was surmounted by a 
moderately voluminous moustache. His complexion was colour- 
less. His nose was. large and well-formed, and his eyes, which, 
when he smiled, became small and. sparkled with sly and 
at the some time genial humour, were dark and, strangely 
reassuring. 

This strange being was, I should say, about fifty years of age ; 
but I may add here that time had dealt mercifully with his hair, 
which scarcely showed a single silver streak. 

When I turned around,.after receiving the friendly stroke on 
the back, the strange being. who had thus abruptly accosted 
me stretched out his arm and grasped me by the shoulders, 
saying : 

“Come on. out of this! Don’t mind those d——d orators. 
We hear too much of them. You're a stranger, aren’t you? Come 
along and have a drink with me.” 
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I answered that I had not the pleasure of being acquainted with 
him ; to which he replied : 

«“ Not know me! Well, sir, I’m the King.” 

“T am proud, my Liege,” I said, * to seeln your acquaint- 
ance.” 

“ Well spoken, stranger!” said the King, laughing after he had 
spoken, in a manner pleasant to hear. 

I intuitively felt that this strange man was something above 
and beyond the average chance acquaintance one. meets ; ‘and, in- 
stead of resisting the pressure. physical and moral he brought to 
bear on me to accompany him, I accepted his invitation with right 
good will. It is.refreshing to meet an original man anywhere, 
but more especially where one knows nobody, as in my case—not 
even a politican.. Such a man I felt I had stumbled across, or, 
rather, he had stumbled across me. 

We turned down a street off Patrick Street, and almost before 
I knew where I was I found myself in a well-lighted public-house 
bar. 

An elderly gentleman, with a singularly well-shaped head, was 
seated in a recess behind the counter. This was the proprietor of 
the establishment. He looked more like a suave scientist than a 
bar-keeper. The bar was comfortable-looking, though rudely fur- 
nished. There were four or five men in the room, some sitting and 
some standing. 

As we entered, all eyes were turned upon us, and the whole com- 
pany, including the proprietor, bowed respectfully to his Majesty. 

A kindly-looking old gentleman with a military iron-grey 
moustache said, bending his head humbly as he spoke : 

“ Pardon me, O King! I have usurped the throne during your 
absence.” 

As .he spoke, he rose in a dignified but respectful manner 
from a wooden box near the counter on which he had been sitting, 
and solemnly motioned the King to be seated. The King com- 
plied graciously and condescendingly. 

“Sir Launcelot,” said the King to the wearer of the iron-grey 
moustache, “will you join me and my friend,” indicating my- 
self, “in a drink ?” 

Sir Launcelot replied that any proposition of his Majesty’s, 
especially one of so pleasant a nature as that made, was bound to 
be treated with respectful consideration. He would have a glass 
of Jameson hot. 

Turning to me, the King said in his most gracious manner: 

‘Say ! what is yours, my friend? Don’t let us down light. 
Our royal coffers are at your disposal. What will you have ?” 

“ A glass of bitter, if you please,” I replied. 
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“ Bitter!” muttered the King, with undisguised contempt. 
“Take a glass of grog, man.” 

“ Very well,” Issaid, “ I will have a glass of grog.” 

“Right!” said the King. “It delights me to hear a man 
talk like that.” Turning to Mr. McCarthy, the proprietor, he 
exclaimed, “ A glass of grog, if you please ; no, two glasses of grog 
and a tumbler of punch for Sir Launcelot,” indicating the knight 
with a motion of his head. 

While the drinks were being served, his Majesty suddenly 
turned round on his throne and grasped me by the hand, saying : 

** Haven’t I introduced you to my courtiers? No! How rude of 
me! You have heard of Sir Launcelot? of course you have! 
Sir Launcelot, I wish to introduce you to my old friend, the 
great warrior, Hiawatha. He has arrived lately from the East 
and brought with him the wealth of Ormus and of Ind to lay at 
my feet.” 

The King did not proceed any further. His eagle eye had 
detected an additional courtier who had entered the royal 
palace. He was on his legs in a moment and I was forthwith 
presented to Spotted Tail, who, I was informed, had been on the 
warpath before the coronation of his Majesty. 

Spotted Tail wore upon his features a look of feeble diffidence. 
He appeared somewhat embarrassed on being brought into pro- 
minent notice in such an abrupt fashion. 

Sir Launcelot cried out to him with mock severity : 

‘“* Uncover before the King.” 

Spotted Tail attempted a weak witticism, doffed his hat and 
bowed to the monarch. The latter posed himself gracefully on 
the throne and eyed Spotted Tail with comical gravity. 

“ Now,” said the King, “ you may drink to us.” 

“ No,” said Spotted Tail. “I only came’in to see if the Knight 
of the Morning Star were here.” wy 

“ What!” said the King sharply. “ Have you dared to abandon 
your pledge of total inebriety? Do you wish to disgrace your 
country and your name? Where is my sword? Quick!” Here 
the monarch looked around hastily. Relenting, however, he said 
to the new comer, “ Drink to us and you shall be forgiven. 
Drink man, and the Morning Star will appear in due time. 
Hullo! here he comes, the very man! Welcome, Sir Lucifer!” 

The Knight of the Morning Star was a small man;:about the 
King’s age, or perhaps older. His appearance was solemn and 
business-like, and I guessed at once that he “was out of the 
running with the other boys,” as Sir Launcelot took care to 

whisper in my ear. 
“Can’t you ever talk sense ?” he inquired curtly of the King. 
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“Sense,” exclaimed his Majesty, with well-feigned astonish- 
ment. Say,” he continued, addressing himself to Spotted Tail, 
“say! should the King talk sense? Heavens! is it come to 
this: the King coerced into talking sense? Refill my bumper, 
William,” addressing the proprietor; “ there’s something rotten 
in the State.” 

The Knight of the Morning Star looked disgusted, but he did 
not reply. He was subsequently, however, on most amicable 
terms with the merrie monarch; but he occasionally checked the 
King mildly when the latter made exceptionally preposterous 
statements. 

The next gentleman who entered the bar was the page 
Narcissus. 

Narcissus was over six feet high and was extremely corpulent. 
He had an enormous red face and enormous red hands, em- 
bellished with glittering rings. He was, Sir Launcelot informe: 
me, a town councillor, and he added in a mysterious whisper, “ is 
fond of his glass.” 

Narcissus shook hands with the majority of those present, and 
having hurriedly swallowed a tumbler of whisky and water waved 
his fat, jewelled hand to the company and departed. 

Narcissus had scarcely departed, when I was startled by an 
exclamation from the King. “ The Poet Laureate, by my royal 
beard !” 

I looked around and discovered that another friend of the 
King’s had joined our group. 

The Laureate was small of stature and somewhat more heavily 
weighted with years than his royal patron; but, like the King he 
was the fortunate possessor of a light heart anda genial tempera- 
ment. Having salaamed to the throne he was asked what he 
would imbibe. He replied that he would try a little rum hot. 

“ Rum hot,” growled the King. “ Have some royal wine. My 
cellars are at your disposal. William,” to the proprietor, “my 
courtier craves a draught of Rhenish. Rouse the cup-bearer ; 
he is lapped in swinish sleep,” to the bar-attendant (a small boy 
swathed in a white apron) who had fallen asleep by the fire 
inside the counter. How dare you slumber in the presence of 
the King. The price of your crime is protracted torture—the 
rack, the thumb-screw—followed by speedy annihilation. Come! 
the pole-axe! Where are my courtiers ?” 

The boy greeted these threats with a pleasant smile. 

“Come forth, you wretch,” shrieked the King, rising from his 
throne, stretching his long arm over the counter and seizing the 
cup-bearer by the hair. ‘ Kneel down and crave to be forgiven.” 
This sally was greeted with some laughter from the grave 
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assemblage; but the King was obdurate and the boy, having 
gazed at his employer in an embarrassed manner, knelt down on 
the sawdust-covered floor. The King graciously helped him on 
to his feet again and declared magnificently that he had expiated 
his crime. 

The Poet Laureate seemed highly amused with the King’s 
vagaries. The Laureate, it may be stated, was in reality a lyrical 
poet of no mean ability. Volumes of his poems, Sir Launcelot 
told me, had been issued by a local publisher and he added that 
Mr. McCarthy, the owner of the premises, had a book of his 
verses in a desk behind the counter. 

I secured a loan of the volume and looked rather carefully 
through its pages behind the King’s back, whilst the latter 
solemnly chaffed Spotted Tail, whose want of capacity to retort 
made him a fayourite butt of his Majesty’s when the latter was 
in an indol nt humour. 

Some of the lyrics contained in the volume possessed a quaint- 
ness of thought and diction which was in its way quite unique. 
I complimented the poet on his productions, and my praise of 
his work evidently pleased him immensely. I was touched with 
the simple, unaffected character of the man. I watched him with 
additional interest after reading his verses, and on his peculiar, 
but attractive face I could, I thought, discover a look of intense 
sincerity mingled with dreamy thoughtfulness. 

While I was di- cussing the volume of his verses with the author, 
I became aware that a controversy on religious topics was waging 
between the Morning Star, Launcelot and his Majesty. The 
latter was declaring that he was a staunch Demoniac, The 
Demoniacs, he condescendingly explained to his listeners, were 
the members of a sect which held that at the end of the world 
the devil would be saved. He was, he thought, the sole. surviving 
adherent of that faith. 

“Time up, gentlemen,” said Mr. McCarthy, “11 o’clock.” 

The evening had passed so pleasantly that I could scarcely 
believe it was so late; but my watch confirmed our host’s state- 
ment; whereupon the King and his courtiers, including myself, 
having bade good-night to Mr. McCarthy, went forth into the street. 

Before the King and I parted that night, he extracted a 
promise from me that I would spend the following evening at his 
winter palace, which structure, he added, though bastioned with 
pyramids of glowing gold and touched with shade of bronzed 
obelisks, bore the eccentric and misleading title of No. 11, Roland 
Quay. I was to call there at 7.o’clock. 

In accordance with my promise I ealled at the winter palace 
about seven o’clock the next evening. 
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Number 11, Roland Quay, though not bastioned with pyramids 
of glowing gold, was, nevertheless, a desirable residence in many 
respects. Exteriorly, at any rate, it was not in the least suggestive 
of its fantastic occupant. In fact, the house wore a look of quiet 
and decorum which would have done credit to the residence of an 
ascetic clergyman. The windows looked out upon a picturesque 
bit of river scenery. A foaming weir, which filled the air with’ 
a sound like the voice of the sea in summer, was visible from the 
house. The whole scene was now under the spell of a clear 
winter moon. 

The hall door was opened by an amiable-looking old lady. I 
gave my name and inquired if Mr. Foley (this the King had 
informed me was his appellation incognito) were at home. I 
received a reply in the affirmative and was shown into a sitting- 
room on the ground-floor, where I seated myself and awaited the 
royal presence. 

After a short delay his Majesty entered, and shook me cordially 
by the hand saying, ‘“ Welcome, my noble warrior! So you 
came! Well, 1 am delighted. But, come along to the happy 
hunting-ground. I have convened a special meeting for your 
benefit to-night. All the knights and princes you’ve been pre- 
sented to are to the fore again.” 

The happy hunting ground, whither we proceeded, was on the 
first storey. The room, which was much larger than one would 
expect to find in a house of the size, presented a curious ap- 
pearance owing chiefly to the fact that the gas-jets illumining it 
were incased in green-coloured globes, which lent a peculiarly cool 
and gracious radiunce to the apartment. Supported on pedestals 
of curiously carved wood were ranged round the room casts of 
some famous . classical statues, chiefly Venuses of the antique 
masters. A cast, or at any rate, an imitation of that.impressive 
death mask, “ according to tradition, Shakespeare,” the original of 
which is in the custody of Mr. Ernest Becker, of Darmstadt, 
occupied a conspicuous positon on a fret-work stand over the 
mantlepiece. 

At one end of the room, which was oblong, stood an exquisitely 
carved bookease, and at the. other a chiffonier, which was also a 
beautiful piece of wood-carving. I noticed a complete absence 
from thé ‘room of any articles ef the nick-nack genus. The 
moonlight streamed in through two windows. which looked out 
upon the river, and blended almost imperceptively with ‘the’ 
soft radiance shed from the green-tinted globes. 

The different eccentric but-illustrious personages whom I had the 
honour to be presented to the evening before, oceupied chairs in 
this zsthetic chamber. A massive prie-Dieu chair stood at the 
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head of an oblong table in the middle of the floor. This imposing 
seat I concluded was his Majesty’s throne. 

After receiving a warm grasp of the hand from each courtier 
present, the King motioned me to a comfortable arm-chair close to 
the throne. I seated myself, and in a very brief space of time 
felt more like an old friend of the King and his guests than 
what I in reality was, an almost perfect stranger to them all. 

I asked the King to try to find an excuse for me, for thus 
availing myself of an invitation to his place which had been, no 
doubt, given half in jest, if not altogether so. 

“In jest!” said my host, “ by heavens, no! I am an absolute 
believer in the human physiognomy as an index to character. I 
took you on the merits of your physiognomy—and here you are. 
Mind you,” he continued, “ yours is not a handsome face, not even 
a pretty face-—I was on the verge of saying it was an ugly face—” 
here the King’s eye twinkled, “ but, by my troth, I like it.” 

By this a tumbler of punch mixed by the royal hands was 
steaming before me. 

The King and his courtiers were all in excellent spirits. Even 
the Knight of the Morning Star seemed disposed to “lend his 
mind and spirits wholly to the influence ”—not of mild-minded 
melancholy, after the manner of Tennyson’s opium eaters—but to 
the spirit of rollicking humour which seemed to radiate from the 
presence of the jovial King. 

“This,” said our host, taking advantage of a brief pause in 
the conversation and addressing me, “this is Saturday; and 
every Saturday my ministers meet me here for the purpose of 
discussing matters of importance to the State. In doing so 
we adopt the philosophical principle of those ancient senators 
who first met and considered difficult questions drunk, and met 
again and discussed the same subjects sober, on the ground that 
genius might work untrammelled in the one instance and 
judgment in the other.” 

“I fear,” said the Poet Laureate, “that we don’t carry out that 
system to perfection, that is to say, we give our genius more than 
fair play to the detriment of our judgment.” 

“Well,” replied his Majesty, “after all, genius is the more 
magnificent of the two. But I was about to offer a suggestion 
just now. As we have amongst us to-night an alien who is, no 
doubt, on his holidays, would it not be well to let our State 
business lie by for the present.and instead—what would you think 
of a proposition to the effect that we start story-telling? Let 
some one open the ball, say, by narrating the story of his life. 
You’ve all had adventures more or less exciting. Some of you 
have been mixed up in tragedies, others in comedies; and you,” 
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addressing Spotted Tail, “ have, no doubt, taken a leading part in 
several admirable burlesques.” 

“T was never on the stage in my life,” answered the obtuse 
Spotted Tail. 

“ My dear sir,” replied his Majesty, “have I never told you 
what a particular friend of mine said on that subject—that the 
world is all a stage?” , 

Some difficulty was at first experienced in “ setting the ball 
rolling ;” but finally, the humane Poet Laureate took pity upon 
his fellows and volunteered to begin the “Hibernian Nights’ 
Entertainment.” He prefaced his story with the remark that his 
listeners should not mind if his mode of telling it seemed 
“ bookish.” It was a true story, he said, and he had long ago 
put it upon paper. He remembered the M.S. almost word for 
word, and to save time he would give the story as it was written. 
I have entitled the story : 


“MY WAY HOME TO-NIGHT.” 


“Twas born,” began the Laureate, “in the city of Waterford, 
where my father traded as a corn merchant. He was a matter- 
of-fact, methodical man, utterly unlike me, inasmuch as I was the 
unfortunate possessor of a nervous, impressionable temperament. 
With my tremulous susceptibility he was utterly incapable of 
sympathising. My mother had died during my infancy, and a 
well-meaning but injudicious young nurse into whose charge 
was given, filled me with a number of superstitious notions which 
she herself treasured with scrupulous care, and in which she 
reposed the most implicit faith. The nocturnal and insufficient] y- 
clad apparition received at her hands the most delicate tributes of” 
unquestioning belief. But the banshee and an indefinable 
apparition known as the Boib were her favourate bugbears; and 
of these I stood in nightly terror. I often remained awake in 
bed for hours at night, waiting for the ominous cry of the banshee, 
in terror lest I should hear it, and in still greater terror lest the 
awful warning should be given unheard by me. But the Boib— 
oh, the Boib! It was the terror of my young life. 

“ With the sentiments of superstitious dread I held regarding 
this monster from the spirit world were mixed feelings akin to 
those of hatred towards a purely animal object. I loathed the 
Boib. Somehow, I felt it was peculiarly tainted with the corrup- 
tion of the grave, and that the vileness of the taint was unrelieved 
by the pathos which we associate with the idea of death; for the 
Boib was not the ghost of a dead man, but a monstrosity spon- 
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taneous of the spirit world. I never dared even to picture the 
Boib in my imagination. It was a ghost without outline, relying 
solely, so far as I was concerned, on colour for its existence. It 
was a patch of shuddering light which moved across the darkness 
of my dreams. 

“| waited with painful patience, as I have said, for the cry of 
the banshee ; but how I awaited the appearance of the Boib—but 
no, there are depths of terror which it is not well to look down into 
when you have been delivered from their darkness. 

**My nurse, I am perfectly certain, had not the remotest notion 
to what extent her teachings made me suffer, for as a child I was 
by no means communicative, especially on the very subjects 
which touched me nearest. 

“When I was about eight years of age my father purchased 
the lease of a house situated a few miles from Waterford. This 
was to be our summer residence. The change delighted me. 
My nurse of course came with us, and excepting one other servant 
she was the only woman in the house. My father used to visit 
his country residence very irregularly. Sometimes a week would 
elapse before he made his appearance, his business duties compel- 
ling him during these intervals to remain in town, and I was con- 
sequently left in charge of the two servants. 

** I was perfect contented with this arrangement, for Nora was a 
good, kind-hearted girl, and I am quite sure would have been 
grieved beyond measure if she but knew how I suffered through 
her fault or her ignorance, or what you will. 

« “ We had not been very long in the country when, young as I 

was, I could not help noticing a marked alteration in the girl. 
This change in Nora I could not fail to connect with the following 
circumstance :—A good-looking young fellow, belonging to the 
neighbourhood, I had noticed more than once conversing with the 
girl in the vicinity of the house. I could not tell how she made his 
acquaintance, but, be this as it may, I frequently saw him loiter- 
ing about our grounds, evidently with the object of meeting Nora. 
The girl’s sweetheart, for such he may be termed, struck me as 
being in a better sphere of life than that in which she moved. 
But here my speculations ceased. 

“One fact in connection with the girl impressed me somewhat 
forcibly and that was that the alteration in her demeanour became 
more marked as time wore on, until at length she appeared 
plunged in a profound melancholy. I saw clearly, however, that 
she concealed her state of mind as much as possible from the 
other maid in the house, and with the greatest care from my 
father, when he occasionally paid us a flying visit. 

“ At times she would grow hysterical and subsequently, when she 
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noticed that I was frightened, would fondle me and do everything 
in her power to comfort me. 

“ After the lapse of some months I questioned her abruptly one 
day in terms such as the following: 

“* Ncra, where is your friend, the young gentleman you used to 
sometimes talk with ? He never comes here now.’ 

“The effect my words had on the poor girl I shall never forget. 
She burst into a violent fit of weeping and bade me never to speak 
of him again; warning me in addition never to mention to my 
father a word about the matter. 

“This I promised, for I was greatly grieved to see the girl so 
unhappy. 

“ Once she surprised and shocked me by saying that she would like 
to die. She was tired, she said, of life. These remarks were uttered 
more in soliloquy than addressed to me, but she fixed her eyes on 
mine as she spoke, and in them there wasa look which frightened 
me exceedingly. Here again, as was her custom, she caressed me 
and told me not to be frightened as she did not mean what she 
said; but the tone in which she attempted to reassure me had 
anything but the effect she desired. 

“ There was a disused stone quarry a few hundred yards frum our 
country house and by some means which, perhaps, the psychologists 
might be able to explain, I grew to look upon this quarry with 
feelings of superstitious dread. At the bottom of the quarry was 
a green-mantled, stagnant pool, and under this slimy seum of 
obscene vegetation I felt that a being of appalling significance lay 
in ambush. This mysterious being would, I thought, some day, 
or more probably some night, cleave the green covering of the 
pool and hover above it, to haunt me ever afterwards with remorse- 
less tyranny. The place at once repelled and fascinated’ me. I 
used to steal furtively to the spot in the dusk of the evening and 
gaze down upon the stagnant waters, awaiting the uprisal of the 
phantom I had seen dimly foreshadowed in my dreams, often until 
night had descended, when I would fly back to the house, filled 
with terror, with a host of spectres rushing after me like a’storm 
wind. 

“This state of affairs was gradually wearing away my physical 
strength, and I marvel now that my reason did not give way 
under the strain that was then upon it. 

“It was the Boib I expected to arise from the quarry: 

“T never divulged a:word of my secret fear either to my father 
or my nurse, nor, indeed, to any one else I knew. 

“Nora, who was completely unaware. of my apprehension, 
occasionally remarked to me that I was’growing sad and getting 
paler day after day, but some unaccountable motive prompted me 
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to keep my fears locked up in my own bosom; and oh! how my 
dark misgivings preyed upon me ! 

“ T awoke one night in the middle of September in a state of high 
nervous excitement. I was conscious that some change had taken 
place in the room since I had gone to sleep. By degrees to my 
morbid senses the chamber seemed filled with a throng of voice- 
less spirits who noiselessly fanned the air with their plumes <A 
strange electrical atmosphere had been imported into the room. 

“* My nurse usually slept in the same room as myself, and I now 
held my breath until my heart almost burst, to hear the reassuring 
sound of her breathing ; but the room was as silent as the grave. 
I trembled violently at first, but at length jumped out of bed in 
a paroxysm of unnatural courage. I sought my nurse’s bed. It 
was empty. From the stories Nora used to tell we and the super- 
stitious bent generally of her mine. I had formulated some vague 
notion that she knew more of the world beyond the grave than 
was good for her to know, and, for the first time in my life, now con- 
cluded that she was abroad secretly on some supernatural errand. 
Trembling like an aspen leaf, I plunged into the darkness down- 
stairs, expecting every moment to be grasped by an invisible hand. 
To my surprise, when I reached the front door, I found that it 
was open. The sky was covered with grey clouds, through whic’) 
the moon occasionally glanced for a moment, to be buried rapidly 
again behind the fleecy veil. 

“The quarry! A strange impulse suddenly mastered me and I 
moved, half-dressed as I was, as though drawn by a supernatural 
power towards the place fraught with such terrors for me. 

“T reached its edge at last and gazed hungrily into its depths. 
The moon floated between two clouds and sent a ghastly beam 
down its sides which touched the green pool beneath and then 
died away. My heart beat at my breast as though struggling in 
an agony to be free. The pool would be suddenly lighted up with 
unearthly radiance, the green mantle would be cloven,and then! 
But what sound was that? A low cry full of bitter agony had pierced 
my ears. I turned slowly round, my muscles almost paralysed 
with dread. 

** No human tongue, I thought, could utter a note so full of grief, 
of despair. 

‘The moon was shrouded in a dark mass of cloud, and I peered 
vainly through the darkness in the direction whence the cry had 
come. I might die of terror, but at length I should see the 
apparition for which I had so long waited. This was my first 
impression. Then I half determined to rush back to the house, 
but, as I attempted to stir, I thought my feet were fastened to 
the ground, 
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“The moon once more swam serenely into a space of cloudless 
sky. and not far from the edge of the quarry two figures, a man 
and woman, were revealed. The man was whispering into the 
woman’s ear with fierce earnestness, perhaps inanger. I happened 
to be almost completely concealed behind a heap of large stones 
and was evidently unobserved. These forms were surely human, 
I thought. 

“Suddenly from the lips of the female figure, whose back was 
turned towards me, a moan, like that which had previously 
startled me, escaped. Then for the first time the man spoke in 
tones above a whisper, and I distinctly heard his words: 

*“¢ My God, what can Ido? You know it will ruin me if I 
marry you. Can’t you leave the country? For heaven’s sake let 
us have an end of this scene. I must go.’ 

“¢ You'll leave me, then, and will not care what fate I meet 
with ?’ 

“Oh! heavens, I must go,’ said the other. ‘Once for all, I can 
never marry you.’ 

“ The face of the woman was now clearly visible. It was Nora. 

**Go, then!’ said the girl. She laughed hysterically as she 
spoke, ‘that is your way, down the meadows there. This is my 
way home to-night,’ she pointed towards the quarry. 

“Before the man had time to interfere, Nora sprang to 
the brink of the precipice, and flung herself into the depths 
beneath. 

“JT had not seen the Boib after all. But better the Boib than 
this!” 

The story-teller paused. 

“‘ Fire ahead,” said Spotted Tail. 

**T have done,” replied the Laureate. 

“Oh!” said Spotted Tail, “is that the end?” 

*“ Laureate,” said the King, “tell our noble friend what you had 
for breakfast next morning.” 

* Easy!” replied the bard, “ my friend is right. He wishes no 
doubt to know if the girl was killed. She was.” 

* Yes,” said Spotted Tail, “and what happened to the scoundrel 
who ruined her?” 

“He met with a fate even more terrible than he deserved. 
He was made a magistrate for the county.” 

“A propos of ghosts,” said his Majesty, “has anybody here 
ever seen one ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Sir Launcelot. “One dark night as I was pro- 
ceeding homewards, I saw the ghost of a beggar-wo:nan on the 
road-side.” , 
“Well!” said the King. 
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* But she became flesh and blood when I offered her a 
ha’penny.” 

“ How strange!” said Spotted Tail thoughtfully; but after a 
pause he continued, “how do you know, by the way, that the 
ghost wasn’t a bond@ fide beggar-woman from the first ? ” 

“That,” said the King, “is a matter for conjecture. Now, 
said his Majesty in continuation “as we are on this subject, I 
may as well tell you all candidly that I have no respect for 
ghosts. At best they are a bad lot, and not fit company for a 
man with any claims to respectability. I don’t so much object to 
the outlandish, not to say indecent, attire in which they frequently 
appear; but I have the most decided repugnance to the rank 
Conservatism which characterises the principles and practices of 
the great bulk of them. They have from time immemorial 
given their most strenuous support to the principles of heredity, 
and have always in the most underhand fashion opposed those of 
universal equality and fraternity. Out uponthem! With perhaps 
one exception, they are a narrow-minded, conventional set—my 
exception is the Wandering Jew. He at least cannot fail to be 
inspired with cosmopolitan instincts. He has travelled a great 
deal, gentlemen, and must needs look upon things generally with 
impartial eyes. Granting him, perhaps, a slight taint of the 
semitic prejudice, I must say that I look upon him as being all 
round the most respectable ghost there is, and I will ask you to 
drink his health—‘ For he’s a joliy good fellow, for he’s a jolly 
good fellow.’ ” 

We all joined in the chorus, and in conclusion gave three 
cheers for the Wandering Jew. 

When order was restored the King called for the next story.” 

The sentiment was generally expressed that the night was too 
far advanced for a continuation of story-telling. 

I for one declared that I regretted I could remain no longer, as 
I had arranged to take a trip through part of the country next 
day, or rather that day, for it was long past midnight, and I 
would be obliged to rise early. 

After some protestations on the part of my host, I was permitted 
to leave; but not before I had promised that before I left the 
country 1 would spend another evening with my friend the King 
and his ministers (I could never determine whether they were 
courtiers, chieftains or ministers), when the story-telling would be 
resumed. 

RicHaRD Downey. 














EXPERIENCES OF AN INVENTOR. 


A FRIENDLY WARNING. 


By LEIGH PRESTWICH. 





My name is Smith or Jones. I live in Lancashire. I am an 
inventor, or perhaps I should say, I have been trying to be one, 
and am trying still. I have worked for very many years, and am 
no nearer success than when I started. 

In writing some of my experiences I am actuated with the 
most benevolent intentions. The subject to which I have directed 
my attention is rather well known. It is that of fustian cutting, 
at present a rather extensive industry ; but I sincerely believe, as 
I did twenty years ago, that it is doomed to revolution by 
machinery. Till now, however, all attempts in this direction, my 
own included, have completely failed ; and most people who can 
speak with authority, and are at the same time free from inventive 
inclinations, are of opinion that it is impossible for any attempt 
to succeed. So far,.1 have found this opinion correct, but I am 
hopeful for the future. 

The point, however, on which I wish to write, is the absolute 
futility of certain methods having this object in view. They are 
so plausible as to deceive even those who have most reason to 
dread and avoid them; but to none are they more attractive, 
deceptive, and ruinous, than to the enthusiastic inexperienced. 
To these I address my experiences, in the hope that they will 
permit them to be of service: 

Some twenty-one years ago I was about twenty-four years of 
age, just starting in life. I was in moderate circumstances, but 
I wanted to do something: to make a large fortune, and a name, 
if possible. I had practised much in several directions, but had 
discovered that, though I could do several things moderately well, 
I could not hope to excel many others in the same professions ; 
that in them there was no hope of that distinctive success I 
desired. I had for some time thought of the path of invention ; 
the more so, as I found that I was able to conceive new ideas if I 
became studious of any particular subject. At the time I have 
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mentioned I had several projects idealized, and was trying to 
master one of them, so I could accomplish it. But an event 
occurred then which fixed my destiny. 

One day I was in Manchester transacting my usual weekly 
business, when I met with a manufacturer’s agent whom I had 
known for several years. Till then I had never taken any interest 
in his business, selling cotton goods on commission not being 
much to my taste. But on this memorable day I accompanied 
him to his office, and then received my first ideas on the subject 
of velvet manufacture. 

Previously, I had had no idea that the operation of making 
velvet pile was known as fustian-cutting, and, after he had laughed 
when my ignorance was manifested (would to heaven I were 
ignorant still!), he explained the matter to me. 

He showed me several pieces of uncut velvet cloth, and pointed 
out the weft loops, by severing which the pile is made. He 
inserted a needle under several of the loops in one of the rows, 
and told me it was called a race; that there were about a thousand 
races ina piece of average width; and that each had to be cut 
so the threads could stand on end and thus form the pile. 

No sooner did he explain this, than, having remarked that I had 
no idea it was done that way, I asked him what sort of a machine 
was used for the purpose. 

He smiled and said :- 

“A person has a knife, with which he cuts an arm’s length of 
one of the races at a time, and he repeats the process till he has 
cut the whole piece, and then he begins another.” 

I was completely astonished ; and when I could speak, I asked 
how many yards there were in a piece. 

He said about fifty or sixty. I stared, and said: 

* And do you mean to tell me that velvet pile is made in that 
colossally laborious and stupidly slow manner ?” 

He did. He repeated it; and I now understand how he must 
have enjoyed my surprise. 

“ Why,” I exclaimed, in utter amazement, “ regarding an arm’s 
length as a yard, he would have to make a thousand cuts to doa 
yard of cloth, and fifty or sixty thousand to doa piece! How on 
earth does he do it? How long does it take? How much does 
it cost? Do you mean to say there is no machine to do the 
work? Is——” 

“Hold on!” he interrupted smiling. “ Yes, it is not only 
laborious, but difficult; for while he must cut these surface 
threads quite clean, he must not in the least cut those underneath, 
or the cloth will be spoiled.” 

I was even more astonished ; and he continued : 
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“You don’t seem to know that fustian-cutting is a necessary 
and rather extensive industry. It requires great skill, inex- 
haustible patience—or what is the same practical thing, the 
mechanical indifference gained by constant practice ; and, con- 
sequently, a long apprenticeship. It takes a practised man about 
a week to cut an average piece; and I don’t at all think he gets 
over-paid. If I gave my opinion, I should say it is one of the 
most horribly laborious and under-paid industries in the king- 
dom.” 

I repeated with vigour : 

“But, do you mean to say that, while all this grand machinery 
has been invented and applied to every industry, no one has 
tried to make a machine for this ?” 

“No,” he said, “I don’t; it has been tried as much, if not 
more, than anything else.” 

“ And isn’t it really done yet?” 

“ No, it is not,” he said; and he added with the emphasis of 
conviction, “and what is more, it never will be done!” 

I have no objection to admit that I considered this opinion to 
emanate from ignorance of machinery, prejudice against it, or 
thick-headed contempt for the possibilities of inventive genius. 
The fact was, I was completely struck with the apparently 
amazing simplicity of the problem; and I had already conceived 
a plan which would not fail to do it with geometrical accuracy. 

Then another thought struck me, and I asked : 

“Ts there any probability of good remuneration if it gets 
done ?” 

“ Remuneration ?” he repeated. “ There is a large fortune for 
any one who can do it.” 

“Ts there ?” I asked eagerly. “ How much?” 

He smiled. 

“It’s no use to think of doing it, man.” 

“How much ?” I repeated. 

** Well,” he said, “ you will be on the safe side if you say twenty 
thousand pounds.” : 

“ Then,” I said, with a tremendous thump on bis desk. “ Then 
by the Lord Harry, I'll do it!” 

He burst into a prolonged roar of laughter. 

* What do you mean ?” I asked indignantly. 

He continued laughing. 

“ What do you mean?” I demanded furiously. “Do you mean 
that I can’t do it? Why, man, it’s the simplest thing in the 
world !” 

He stopped laughing. He suddenly ‘became very grave, and 
said with the most serious earnestness : 
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“ That’s just it: it’s so simple that it cannot be done!” And 
he added, in tones I felt to be sincere and kind, but which I 
thought were influenced by being well advanced in life, and 
which I now ieel to have been caused by the sincerest desire for 
my welfare, * Listen to me a moment, and if I succeed in con- 
vineing you of the truth of what I say, I shall be very glad indeed, 
for I see that at present you have the intention to try and accom- 
plish it.” 

“TI have, indeed!” I said; and began repeating about its easy 
simplicity, when he stopped me more gravely than before: 

* If I had known you were of an inventive disposition when I 
learned you were ignorant of fustian-cutting, I frankly tell you I 
would not have explained the matter to you. I wish that I had 
not done so as it is, for it is impossible to say what effect it may 
liave on your life.” 

I could not understand his solemnity; but I agreed with him in 
thinking it would have a great effect on my life, as I was quite 
sure—oh, yes, quite sure—that I could do it directly; and it 
would be a nice beginning of the grand inventive career on which 
I was determined. I was about to tell him so, and intended to 
add that I would give him a percentage of the profits for telling 
me of it, when he continued: 

“You are not the first who has considered it the simplest 
problem in existence. I have known several, and heard of many, 
who have thought it so, and who have afterwards expended years, 
health, and money in vain attempts to do it; while several have 
worked at it all their lives. I don’t think there is another 
mechanical problem on the face of the earth which, to those who 
have not had experience in the matter, is apparently so easy and 
simple, but is in reality so diabolically difficult. And the deadliest 
portion of the matter is, that it looks so possible. You can get 
near it, but there is always something wanting. ‘It only appears 
to be a little, but that little is impossible to accomplish; and is 
the. vital part of the whole work. This is the reason it is‘so fas- 
cinating to those who have once commenced it ; this the cause of 
life-long labour which brings the labourer: no nearer success then 
he was soon after he started, but leaves him injured in fortune, 
if not destitute, broken in health and spirits, attenuated ‘in con- 
stitution, and at the threshold of the madhouse or the grave.” 

I thought this was pretty strong, and was not unimpressed hy 
the earnest gravity of his manner. I asked him : 

“‘ You appear to have a thorough mastery of the subject ; have 
you tried it yourself ?” 

“ Yes, I have,” he said.’ “I was as confident I could do it as 
you are. I thought it completely simple, merely:a problem of 
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straight lines. I believed no one had thought of it like I had. 
I thought there must have been serious faults in the procedure of 
all who had previously tried it, even though I was convinced 
it must have been tried by all the great machinery firms in this 
district, where all the most perfect. appliances exist. I was warned, 
though not quite so emphatically as I have warned you. | I 
was told I could do better for myself in any other direction. 
Instances of people who had long tried and failed were put before 
me, but I could not believe that they had gone about it the right 
way. I laughed to scorn the notion of its impossibility, and felt 
it was a problem which only required a man of exceptional 
capacity to solve; that man, I need not say, being myself. No 
persuasions nor remonstrances, no ridicule, no censure, nor the 
strongest entreaties on the part of my friends who knew it, were 
powerful enough to move in the least my determination to try it ; 
and when I commenced I now know that I was looked on as 
doomed to one occupation for an uncertain length of time, at the 
expiration of which I should either be a candidate for an asylum, 
the workhouse, or the grave. Well, 1 began. I made many experi- 
ments on a small scale; hit on the best.of them, which gave me 
much encouragement as it looked so favourable, and set to work 
with a will. I did as much as possible myself, and at length got 
everything ready for trial. As I put the thing together it looked so 
certain to work that I was in high spirits, and felt the fortune 
within my grasp. Well,I tried it, and ruined several yards of the 
best cloth to commence with. But I was not much disappointed. 
I thought that if people had tried it so long and unsuccessfully it 
was no reflection on me to have failed the first time, even though 
I was so much cleverer ; especially as there did not seem to be 
much wrong. 

“T will not detail my efforts to conquer the difficulty ; I will 
simply say: this: except at intervals, caused by indigestion and 
other afflictions, and by taking judicious holidays, I worked con- 
stantly for five years to conquer. what was wanting; but I could 
not possibly get any nearer, though I tried various ways and many‘ 
kinds of appliances.. At last,.I began to. be more convinced of the 
worthy nature of the attempts of those whe had tried before ‘me, 
and took steps to learn all I-could on this point; the result: was, I 
determined to give it up. I had good introductions and many 
acquaintances among manufacturers, and started my present busi- 
ness; but I was much disturbed now and then, as I kept thinking 
that if so-and-so was done, or if this-and-that thing were altered, 1 
should succeed, and I was at one time inattentive to business 
while trying one of these. ideas; but, fortunately: a change 
occurred. [I had a moderate income, a::d knew that I could much 
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increase it by attending to my agency, and I got married. In 
one of the rooms in our home I deposited the results and relies of 
my ‘inventive genius.’ Among other things, they consisted of 
four or five thousand knives of different kinds, many hundreds of 
needles, several rollers and wheels, a large iron frame, and about 
two hundred and fifty yards of abominably ragged-looking velvet 
cloth, which I had ruined in innumerable experiments. My wife 
knew I had been trying to make a machine and a fortune, and was 
at first convinced that I could do both, or anything else I started 
of. At that time I had not told her the details of my experiences, 
but as I found business interrupted very much by thoughts of the 
infernal article I soon resolved to do so. Having waited till we 
had settled comfortably, I began to instruct her in the mysteries 
of the problem, and when she had mastered them I told her all 
I had learned about the careers of those who had tried it so long. 
When I had created the right pitch of dismay and horror, I 
detailed my own experiences in the most moving style of which I 
was capable, and wound up with an eloquent appeal that she 
would take charge of the key of that room, and keep it out of my 
way. She readily responded, and offered to exceed the request : 
she told me she would keep the machine out of the way too, and 
that by smashing it into fragments; I objected to this, as I 
wished to keep it; at last she assented, and deposited the key 
with her bankers. For some time afterwards I got on here very 
well; but then I thought of a new plan which looked very 
plausible. I told my wife of it, and insisted that she should give 
me the key, so I could set to work and try it; but though I urged 
every argument, and offered to drop it at once if it would not act, 
it was no use; and at last she told me that if I persisted any more 
she would have the wretched thing carried into a neighbouring 
field some day while I was in town, and blow it up with gun 
cotton or powder; and she would have kept her word too! As it 
was, I felt she was right, curbed my inclinations, and relinquished 
the idea. Though I told her this, I noticed that she then came 
here more frequently than usual, and examined things rather 
keenly, evidently thinking I might be trying it on here secretly. 
At last I felt myself broken from its fascination, and settled down 
tq my present business. That is now many years ago, and I am 
glad I came to leave it alone. 

“This is the history of my attempt. I have told it you in 
confidence, with the best wishes for your welfare. I hope you 
will try to learn a lesson from it, and will not be tempted by 
the apparent easiness of the problem to devote to it labour 
which will deeply injure and cannot be of service to you, and 
which, if turned to almost any other occupation in existence, 
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would be sure to bring you at least moderate success and com- 
petence.” 

I was much startled by his revelations, so violently in contrast 
with the opinion I had formed, and yet so explanatory of the 
point which I had felt to be a mystery, viz., why such a simple 
thing had not been done long since. 

I was rather thoughtful for a time. Then I thanked him for 
what I felt to be sincere advice; said I would not give any 
opinion for a time, beyond saying that if I did try I would learn 
when it was hopeless to expect success, and would give over. 
Chief of all, I was not such a fool as to devote the whole of my 
life to it. But, I thought that, if ever there was a thing which 
ought to be done by machinery, it was th2 ‘aborious work of 
fustian-cutting. He agreed with me, and after a few words more 
I left him. 

Though I had been deeply impressed by what I had heard, my 
intention to try the thing was by no means quenched. I thought 
that as extensive competition was everywhere so prevalent, only 
men of superior capacity could have chances of making any mark ; 
and that even they would, in most cases, have to be content with 
small improvements of existing things. But here was a chance 
of a substantial fortune: a thing which had not been done at all, 
which was much wanted, which velvet manufacturers would 
eagerly welcome and liberally reward directly success was un- 
doubted, and which, if set about in a thorough and correct 
manner, would not take long to do. 

The reflection that it had been unsuccessfully tried by the 
ablest brains and hands in the world, by no means damped my 
ardour; on the contrary, it was increased, as there would be more 
credit in success. I admitted it was rather strange that they had 
not done something, as accuracy seemed to be the “something 
wanting,” and they had the most perfect appliances for that 
purpose ; but I felt the explanation to be that the “impossibility” 
evidenced by the trials already made, indicated some defect in 
the conception of the schemes; that some new idea was required, 
which some new or abler brains must discover. 

Having formed this opinion, I resolved to act. I knew what 
was wanted ; and I also knew that if I asked my friend the agent, 
he would inform me of the ways in which it had been tried. I 
was very inexperienced in patent matters then, though I knew 
that I could get a copy of any specification that existed; and 
when the thought struck me that it would be wise to just look if 
anything on the subject had been patented, so I should avoid the 
track which had been proved to be unsuccessful, I at once concluded 
that nothing would have been patented as nothing had succeeded. 
VOL. XXXVII. nit 
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This is an instance of my then simplicity. I have often 
laughed at and been angry with my foolishness at this period, but 
I shall not attempt to conceal it, as I think there would be a 
lesson in it if it were known, and if those for whom it was in- 
tended would descend, or even look down, from the eminence of 
their self-confidence in order to learn and accept it; but though 
I make known my story, I have the gravest doubts whether 
persons situated as I was then will condescend to learn anything 
from it, except that I was an incapable donkey, whom it would be 
a flagrant insult to compare for a moment with them. 

However, the result of my brief and immature reflections was, 
that I decided to remain in ignorance of what had been tried, 
and to think entirely for myself; conceiving that by this means 
I could not fail to secure originality, believing that no other 
method would more surely enable me to avoid the unsuccessful 
beaten track. I-had the problem before me; I saw that a cloth 
covered with rows of loops had to be cut lengthwise in the centre 
of each row, and that while leaving intact the foundation under- 
neath. I at once thought that if a sufficient number of knives 
were fastened in a case and the blades were mide perfectly level, 
and distant from each other equal to the width of a race; if this 
“‘ knife ” was then pressed on the cloth with force sufficient to cut 
the “ pile” threads and leave their foundation uninjured, all that 
Was required was a level edge underneath the “ knife,” and that 
the cloth should be drawn forward by rollers. And I asked :— 
How in the name of geometry could that fail to act? If the 
knives were level, the table or edge level, and the cloth kept 
tight, the knives would all cut alike; and, as the correct degree 
of pressure could easily be attained, what more was required ? 
How could the problem escape being accomplished ? the fortune 
avoid being won? I considered it decisive that these things 
could not be avoided. The very geometrical structure of the 
thing would compel it to do the work, and prevent it making 
mistakes! I became triumphant; I had solved the great pro- 
blem! And with such a grandly decisive idea! There could not 
be any room for doubt! It was conclusive, indisputable, impres- 
sive in its simplicity. It was so clever! so full of genius! and, 
above all so original! I was eagerly anxious to put it into 
practice, and to begin enjoying the great fortune. I was certain 
no one had thought of it, or it would have been done. But I 
became terribly nervous lest some one should do it before me. 
Innumerable possibilities of being defeated and deprived of the 
honour and reward of the discovery flashed upon me. All the 
stories 1 had heard of inventors flagrantly plundered rushed 
vividly on my memory, and were accompanied by the imagination 
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of all sorts of diabolical schemes which could readily be put into 
operation against me. Strange to say, they did not even make 
me think of the proof they gave of my inventive capacity; they 
only made me anxious lest I should be villainously treated, 
nervously eager to protect myself under an expensive law. At 
first, I had-thought it would be best to work it out, and then 
introduce the machine at the time I took out a patent; but I 
now decided it was too great a risk to run, as some one might hit 
on my idea, and protect it any day. In fact—horror of horrors! 
an application might be proceeding at that very moment! And 
it would not be surprising, it was so simple! 

When I had wasted some time in nervous doubt about it not 
being done, and in arriving at the same conclusion I had pre- 
viously formed but forgotten, I decided to act at once. I imme- 
diately framed a provisional specification of the ideal machine, 
the marvellously simple thing which was to bring me fame and 
fortune, and show the “ able-brained and skilful-handed people ” 
what dolts they were; how stupidly they had wandered into 
difficulties where simplicity was required! Then I took the next 
train to Manchester, jumped in a cab on arrival, and told the 
cabby to drive full-speed to the office of a veteran patent-agent. 
I had to wait for a time, and having become very anxious lest the 
one who was before me might be on the same business as myself, 
I was afterwards greatly relieved when, having examined a small, 
square, very bulky volume, the agent accepted my commission. 
He suggested, and I agreed with one or two alterations of details 
which did not affect the main idea; and having paid him for his 
work, I left his office, feeling every inch a successful inventor. 
I well remember a fleeting ghost of a smile round his eyes and 
mouth, which I then disregarded, but understood before long. 

I walked along the streets for some time, thinking what I 
should do next. Should I go home and fix on a pattern of knife 
to order? Should I design the machine and commission some 
one to make it? Should I go to a machinery firm and negotiate 
an agreement to work the patent? Or should I go toa velvet 
manufacturer with that object in view? I decided on the latter 
project, as the manufacturer would be the most eager to welcome 
it. Having got the address of the principal firm of manufacturers, 
I started for Oldham immediately, and on arrival, asked to see 
the principal. He was absent, would not be back for two or 
three weeks. At first I was disappointed, but was soon more 
satisfied, as before the time arrived I got provisional protection. 
I was told it had been rather doubtful .at first, but I was afraid 
to ask why, feeling contented that I had got it. 1 went again to 
the manufacturer, and saw him. I announced the tidings, and 
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asked if he would join in working the thing. For some time he 
seemed what I called most frigidly, callously incredulous. At 
last, after repeated assurances that I had really solved the pro- 
blem, he stroked his long beard, and said deliberately that he 
would join me if I gave him proof, I said I would give him 
geometrical proof. He looked at me silently and steadily, and 
then asked when he should come and see the machine at work. 
I told him it was not made yet, and a decided change came over 
him. He was about to speak, when a youngish man éame in, 
and I learned he was his son. He explained my business, and 
the son smiled. The principal then said to me in a paralyzing 
matter-of-fact manner : 

“When the machine is made and will work, my son—or my 
grandson—will come and see it, and will no doubt join you in 
working it. I shall not be alive then, I am afraid. Good 
morning.” 

It took me some time to find my voice after this stifling 
remark, but when I found it, I strongly protested against the 
assumption that my plan was so valueless. I was hinting at the 
idea being protected, when the son looked up from some papers, 
and said : 

“T see; you wish to see if we will join you in working it 
out ?” 

“ Exactly,” T said. 

“Um-m-m,” drawled the principal dubiously. ‘That would 
depend on the character of the idea.” 

I at once submitted it ; and was again choked by observing lis 
manner return to the hopeless expression, and by seeing an irre- 
pressible smile on the son’s face as he turned aside for a moment 
after reading it. Then he asked in a splendidly ironical tone: 

“The Patent Office is,one of the national glories, don’t you 
think so?” 

I was about to reply emphatically in the negative, as I had 
strong opinions about the cost, when the principal said in kindly 
tones : ms 

“We cannot assist you in working this idea out, as it is quite 
useless. And allow me to offer you a little well-meant friendly 
advice. Don’t trouble yourself with the subject at all; it is 
impossible. To judge by appearances, you are able to do some- 
thing better for yourself than to waste your life and ruin yourself 
in useless exertions. Believe me, you might as well run after 
the horizon or the shadow of a cloud on a meadow as expect to 
accomplish this problem. I have no doubt you are as ambitious 
as most of your age. If, then, you wish to succeed in anything, 
accept and act on my advice. Good morning.” 
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This was quite sufficient ; and I evacuated in the most grateful, 

ceful, and expeditious manner possible. 

For a time I was really ‘puzzled, and wondered what to do, 
Here was my great idea trodden on in the most crushingly 
decisive manner! There must be something wrong! I examined 
it again, and thought deeply of what was required; then I began 
to recover my opinion as to the perfection and destined success of 
my plan. I racked my brain to discover faults in it; but it was 
impossible. Not a flaw appeared to disturb my conviction, and I 
became more puzzled than ever. What was the real mystery of 
the thing? How was it that it was considered so impossible? 
Why did these people tell me my idea was: quite useless when it 
had not been tried, and looked so perfect? Would they have 
given their opinion in such a manner if they had not known how 
it would act? and, if they did know, how was it that it had not 
been patented and brought into successful operation ? What was 
the real reason? Did they speak so because they were trying the 
idea themselves, and knew it would succeed? Were they hope- 
lessly prejudiced by the innumerable failures and deplorable 
results of previous trials? Or was there really some vital fault in 
the plan hidden from me through being yet only familiar with its 
theory? Was this the point on which the agent said there was 
always something wanting ? by which success could be so nearly 
approached as to convince one that it was quite possible, but was 
in reality unattainable ? in which rested the fascination causing 
unsuccessful life-long labour ? 

I could not believe the first two of these alternatives; for, not 
only were the manufacturer’s opinions given with evident know- 
ledge and undoubted kindness, but also, so long as my plan 
remained in theory, some doubt must exist even in my own mind 
as to its practical efficiency. For this reason I determined to try 
it. It had been most utterly sat upon; I had been warned from 
the whole subject as from a deadly spectre; I knew I was com- 
mencing something which had been tried in every way which the 
ablest brains in the world could conceive; yet, so simple, so 
thoroughly perfect did my scheme appear, so plainly were practi- 
cability and efficiency apparently stamped on it throughout, that I 
began it with the greatest assurance of success. I emphatically 
believed that in such an age as this the laborious system of 
fustian-cutting by hand must go to the wall. People might croak 
about impossibilities, madhouses, and graves as much as they 
pleased; that would not prevent the thing being done some day. 
History contained too many ludicrous comparative similarities for 
a practical man to have any doubt about the proper course to 
follow. The thing must be done some way. If innumerable 
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people had failed, that was no conclusive reason why I should not 
succeed. If my present plan was found wanting, another must be . 
tried. 

Having reasoned thus, I set to work. I remembered what the 
agent said about making experiments on a small scale, and at first 
felt inclined to feel my way likewise. But I wished to do utterly 
unlike any one else, so J should surely be original. I could not 
believe that the best way for this purpose was to know all I could. 
I thought it best to be ignorant. After some thought I decided to 
go right ahead. I thought of getting a fustian-cutter’s hand 
knife, and ordering a set on the pattern of a portion of the blade ; 
but even my dense inventive vanity and ignorance was pierced 
with the flagrant probability that a row of these had been tried 
times without number. This conviction, however, opened out a 
procedure on my part, at which I alternatively feel inclined to 
laugh and swear. It struck me that this was the reason the manu- 
facturer had sat on it; this was why the plan had not succeeded. 
Undoubtedly there was some reason why a row of that kind of 
knives would not act, though a single one would: and those who 
had tried it, seeing this, had doubtless concluded that no other 
would do as well, and had spent their lives trying to make it. 
This must be the explanation. Oh, the simple fools! Could 
they not see that a new knife was wanted? Or if they could, had 
they not evidently failed to make a better one? Decidedly. And 
should J fail? Decidedly not! 

It did not take me long to imagine a knife which would do it 
splendidly. I knewI should want a quantity, and thought it 
would be cheaper to get them wholesale. I went to a steel- 
manufacturer, and found that I could have two or three ewts. 
made to pattern, that being the least quantity I could have. I 
fled: the quantity appalled me. I thought of the agent’s five 
thousand relics, and wondered how many J should have at the end 
of five vears, if I started with two or three ewt.! Then I went to 
a more appropriate place, in a more cautious and modest mood. 
I got a few knives made to pattern so I could try them. When 
they came, I had a small case ready forthem, and having procured 
some cloth I tried them. I almost laugh at the remembrance of 
the discovery that the cloth would not come through unless the 
knives were so lightly pressed ,that they would not cut. Not 
being satisfied with this, 1 determined to make them, thinking 
that it only wanted a start. I nailed the thing to a fixed bench 
and pulled. The cloth would not come for a long time, but after 
some strong exertions it came and brought the case with it, while 
I made an impetuous backward progress till I was stopped by a 
chair. Of course the nails had sprung from the bench. I found 
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the cloth strained very much, and I began to discover the character 
ofmy knife. I designed another, ordered a few, and with them 
slit and broke the cloth in splendid style. At last, after numerous 
experiments, I designed one of a kind which worked easily and 
cut nicely, except that one or two of those I tried did not cut 
as they were not level with the others, and another or two which 
projected and cut through the cloth. But this convinced me that 
they only wanted putting straight, in order to work without a 
mistake. Having ordered sufficient for a proper machine, I tried 
to put them straight, but was never quite successful, though I 
tried scores of times, and fastened them so much that I had to 
knock them loose when I wanted to re-set them. If I had not 
been so enthusiastic, I might have received a warning from this 
experience, but I did nothing of the kind. If any one had then 
warned me that I should never get any nearer success, I should 
have look on him either as utterly ignorant or demented. But 
there would have been a terrible truth in that warning. J posi- 
tively declare that after these twenty-one years of work, I have 
not been able to get really nearer success than I was then. If 
there were possibilities of my words and experience being practi- 
cally regarded, I would say to those who are trying the way I have 
described, in full confidence that they can do it though so many 
have failed: Let them at once take warning, and put an end to 
useless exertions! But I doubt if a single one would deign to 
accept the advice, for confidence in one’s self (especially if young) 
is a power inflexibly stubborn, far beyond the control of the wisdom 
of others. 

From the experiments I had made, I learned a little sense ; but 
with it I acquired a fresh extensive stock of absurdity. As I 
noted the amazing difference between my latest knife.and the 
one I had wanted to buy wholesale, I became aware that I bad 
been guilty of much foolish impetuosity, and resolved to steady 
myself a little. I did it in a peculiar manner, however. The 
apparently great progress I had so quickly made—as evidenced by 
the improvement on the first clumsy knife—provided me with 
large opinions of my inventive powers, instead of making me feel 
that it betrayed my utter inexperience, and that I should be sure 
to repeat or increase my absurdity. I was so satisfied with my 
experiments that I was convinced the practice of the plan would 
equal its theory in perfection. I had proof of it, I thought, for 
where the knives were right, had it not cut right? What more 
was required? Certainly there was a little wanting; those which 
were wrong wanted putting right, and I had not been able to do 
it. But oh! it was only a small trial; it would be quite a different 
thing when I tried the proper machine! It would be easy to set 
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them right there! Ihad only to be sure and use proper tools and 
materials, and it could not possibly get wrong! 

Thus thoroughly elated, I became eagerly expectant of the 
arrival of the knives. Meanwhile I prepared the rest of the 
structure and had much pleasant practice with the rollers and 
cloth. Even though the essence of the whole thing was absent, it 
looked so certain to work that my confidence in it was immeasur- 
able. I remembered the agent’s words about his machine “ looking 
so certain to work,” but, so far from informing me or even making 
me suspect that J was on the beaten track, it made me decide 
with aerial tranquillity that it could have no application to me ; 
for I had thought out my own plan while ignorant of his, and 
therefore it was certain to be original! Also, it was equally certain 
to succeed. In this latter point I was, for once, most perfectly 

‘right. Never in my life was I at once so far away from and so 
near to the mark. But, of course, I believed in the fiction, and 
was ignorant of the fact. 

During this period of preparation, all the warnings and advice I 
had received were either forgotten, or thought of with pity, con- 
tempt, amusement or triumph. I was sorry that years and 
experience brought with them such bigoted opinions and. appar- 
ently exhausted energies. I remembered reading in some book 
that it was well that things were not always in such people’s 
power, or few things would be considered possible, and less accom- 
plished ; and I thought the author a man of exceptional sense. I 
thought of the agent’s story with tranquil belief in his inventive 
deficiency. I recalled with amusement the manufacturer’s lofty 
incredulity, his stubborn unbelief in my idea; with contempt his 
opinion that it was impossible. I pictured how an I should 
be with the repetition of his conduct if I went again when I had done 
it; how amazed he would be when he saw it at work. 

By this time one would think I had gone far enough in this 
direction, even for a youth of twenty-four, intoxicated with his 
first invention, but I went very much farther before being enlight- 
ened as to the real state of things. In this foolish extravagance I 
was confirmed by the incomparable plausibility and deceptive 
nature of the problem ; for it deceives and fascinates even those 
who know it best, and who, therefore, have the most reason to be 
discouraged; hence it may be imagined how it deceives those 
who know it least. 

The anticipations of enjoying the fortune and crowing over the 
“‘ scientific people” were now much increased ; and one day, while 
calculating the effects of success, I began to think much of the 
coming revolution of the fustian-cutting industry. The hand- 

cutters would be utterly thrown out of work: their occupation gone! 
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If the cutters of that day had been assembled in some hall, 
and a skilful elocutionist had first described my “ machine,” and 
then detailed my thoughts about its effects on them, I believe that 
thore injury would have been done to them than if the machine 
had been really successful, for many of them would have been 
choked with laughter. 

The thoughts of success had hitherto afforded me unmixed 
—— but now they were mingled with regret and alarm. 

was almost dismayed at the extent of its effects. It would be 
such a sudden and heavy blow to the poor fustian-cutters and 
their families! They would be completely thrown out of work; 
they would have small chance of other employment; their small 
earnings forbade the idea that they had savings to fall back upon ; 
so they would quickly become destitute and desperate! They 
would have nothing left but their knives! All their animosity 
would be directed against the author of their troubles! They 
would unite in an expedition against me and my invention! If 
they caught me, perhaps I should be battered, perhaps I should be 
carried to their haunts, and then operated on like a piece of fus- 
tian! They would not fail to think of such a method of revenge, 
nor would they hesitate to carry it out ! 

Recollections of “Shirley” troubled me very much when I 
thought what they would do at the building where the business 
would be carried on. They would be sure to attack it and smash 
every machine they could. They would be alike impervious to 
remonstrance and reason; while if force was usedI should only 
be more distinctly a marked man. It would be no use to tell 
them that I was really very sorry for them, but couldn’t help it, 
as it was unavoidable; that nothing could resist the march of 
invention; that they were acting in a manner worthy of half a 
century ago; that not one of them could have really believed that 
his slow process could survive in this age of machinery ; and that, 
as many of them had doubtless tried to make the machine, and 
as not one of them would have hesitated to turn his fellows out of 
work and get the fortune if he could have done, it was unreason- 
able to act in that manner. Not in the least! The very men 
amongst them who had tried and failed to solve the problem would 
be the most furious against me, and would incite the others, and 
I should be lucky to escape from a battered building containing 
smashed machines. 

If they did not make an open attack on the building, or were 
defeated in the attempt, they would be sure to take secret methods 
for making the machines useless or injurious. As a few men 
would be wanted to attend to them, and’ fustian-cutters would be 
best for the purpose, there was greet risk that they would be in 
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league with, or intimidated by, their desperate brethren, and 
damage the machines. It could be so easily done! In a single 
moment either knife or “table” could be injured and the machine 
made useless for the time. I thought this a valuable reflection, 
and determined to make it impossible for such damage to be 
easily done. 

These remarkable “thoughts in idle moments” convinced me 
that the path of working the thing would by no means be a 
smooth one, so I at length decided that it would be best to dispose 
of the patent to the manufacturer, for instance. Yes, it would 
be by far the best plan. I should receive a large sum; I should 
have the fame of the success, be relieved of trouble, and be free 
to conquer other things. These were worth the trouble of taking 
part in the work, and having to wait for a larger sum. 

Yet, I should have to provide for my personal safety, which 
would be all the more in danger as long nights were approaching. 
In fact, I then reflected that the poor fustian-cutters- would be 
thrown out of work as winter wasapproaching. This troubled me 
and made me sad. Was it not enough that they were going to 
be thrown out of work, without it being done in winter? Quite! 
It would be very hard-hearted indeed to doit then! More: it 
would be a terrible shame! I would not let it be done! No, I 
would just work the thing out, keep it quiet during the winter, 
then introduce it as spring approached. 

With this benevolent intention, I about attained the summit 
of my ignorant foolishness. Iam not proud of it, but as I said 
before, I shall not attempt to conceal it. 

I fancy many will be inclined to ask: Do you expect any one 
will discern a useful warning in it? Do you think that any one 
but yow would think in such an extravagant manner? Why! J 
know very little of the question; but Iam sure I should never 
even approach you in absurdity ! 

To such questions, I reply in all sincerity, with practical know- 
ledge. If any man who is not practically acquainted with the 
methods which have been tried, attempts it in his own way, 
though he may resolve to avoid all repetitions and absurdities, he 
will gradually become influenced with the deceptions of the 
subject ; will most probably try something he had determined 
to avoid; will be thoroughly convinced it is original and certain 
to succeed ; and will at least meditate accordingly till he has 
repeatedly tried it, when the subtle truth will be gradually 
forced on his stubborn senses. 

Though I had attained the height of my foolishness, I do not 
think I began to descend from it at once. After a few days I 
received my knives, and was much pleased with their regular, 
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business-like appearance. They cost a rather substantial sum ; 
but as they were going to make a fortune, I thought them worth 
it. Then I began to put them together. From this time I began 
to see that some hard work was required. I set them—beautifully 
straight, I thought; but on testing the level, I found them 
abominably crooked. ThoughI longed to try them, I saw they 
would not do, and heroically decided to re-setthem. I tried many 
times, and became rather more sober in spirit, as I found the 
hollowness of my confidence that it would be easier to set them 
in the proper machine than in the small trial. In two or three 
weeks I had gradually improved till I got them “ very near,” when 
I could not refrain any longer from trying them. I was sure they 
would only be slightly wrong, and the trial would teach me what 
was required. I spent another week in providing details I had 
found necessary, and then the great first trial occurred. Result : 
A few knives cut correctly, a great quantity missed ; many cut the 
cloth completely through; others damaged it slightly, but far too 
much, as they should not have done so at all. I had imagined the 
cloth to be sufficiently tight ; but the pressure of the knives curled 
it up with astonishing facility, and tore it with an impressive noise. 
Trial at-once brought to an end. Silence occurred for a time, 
while sickly feelings increased. Finally decided to examine it the 
following day. By then I had somewhat recovered. Result of 
examination: Several yards of valuable cloth utterly ruined. 
Knife terribly out of order. Temporary renewal of internal ache. 
Strong remembrance of agent’s story, and manufacturer's advice. 
Inability to suppress a kick and a few oaths on recollecting 
magnanimous decision not to turn the fustian-cutters out of work 
in the winter. Decided impression I had been an idiot. Resolved 
to be one no more. Question. How? Prolonged reflection. 
Dawning hope, much increased by examination of parts cut cor- 
rectly, and discovery that the pile appeared—yes, pretty well. 
Decision a little later. At present, something wanting. Deter- 
ne not to be beaten by a quantity of knives and some 
cloth. 

This was the result of my four months’ career as an inventor. 
I had scaled a lofty height in fancy, and reached a sober depth in 
fact. I had begun a journey with imaginary seven-league strides, 
and found myself at the start, when I thought I was near the end. 
I had begun to see the nature of the road, and resolved to plod 
slowly and soberly on. 

I had)ascertained clearly what was wanting, and began to think 
of remeies. After two or three weeks’ labour I introduced 
improvenients in the working of the cloth, which seemed to leave 
the knife Without power to curl it up in the least. I knew I should 
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have to invent something with which to set the “knife” in a 
scientific manner, and to make it so it would not get out of 
order. This kept me constantly employed in very trying atti- 
tudes, till I had a severe attack of indigestion, and I had to 
leave it for some time. Then I renewed my labour, and having 
with repeated experiments found out the defects in it, I at length 
saw I had done something of a solid and worthy nature. Then 
came the knife. This was labour, indeed! But, after my eyes 
had recovered from the effects of constant straining at minute 
objects, I found much pleasure in it; and in a few months I had 
made innumerable attempts, but without real success. I was 
most firmly resolved that I would not try it again till it was 
right; but, as spring advanced, I found I could not improve it, 
and determined to try it. I tested it accurately, so I could note 
if its defects were reproduced on the cloth, in which case I should 
have firm ground for further procedure. Result of trial: Much 
better than first; serious defects still. More faults on cloth 
than in knife. Examination left the point in uncertainty and 
mystery. Cloth undoubtedly spoiled. Decision: Improvement. 
Anxiety as to discrepancy. Looked more possible than before. 
Resolved to keep on improving. Sure to arrive in time. But— 
no chance of turning out the fustian-cutters this spring. 

The time was arriving to decide about proceeding with my 
patent or letting it drop. I decided to proceed. The thing 
might succeed yet, and it would be better to have the patent 
than not. I had become moderately acquainted with some points 
of patent matters, and in the similarity of many specifications 
discovered the meaning of the ironical question of the manu- 
facturer’s son. I had also discovered that my “great” idea was 
the simplest one on the question which could be conceived; and, 
though yet only half acquainted with the subtle truths of the 
question, I had begun to admit that there was in it a very small 
amount of originality, if any at all. I discerned that the pro- 
tection accorded to it would have been much more than delayed if 
the alterations of detail suggested by the patent-agent had not 
been made; but, despite these sobering points, 1 was resolved 
both to get the patent, and proceed with the work. I was pretty 
sure of success, and though I felt that legal proceedings would 
arise if I did succeed, I knew that in a question of similarity of 
ideas, the successful worker would gain the day. 

About this time I saw the last of my friend the agent. In the 
months which had elapsed since my memorable interview with 
him, I had occasionally seen him, but had never liked to give 
any indication that I was trying it. It had been very difficult 
not to do so when I was so sure of success, but I was very glad 
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when I found out a little truth about it. We had occasionally 
mentioned the question, and one day he told me of the careers of 

one or two he had known. He mentioned one who had worked 

at it all his life. He was rich, scientific, possessed superior skill, 

would have nothing but the most perfect materials, and managed 

to expend a fortune on it before it put an end to his life. He 

had heard of another who managed to accomplish a short length 

just before it killed him, but his successor could not make the 

thing do any more. He also knew a family where it had been 

tried for three generations. The first man invented a scheme, 

but died without success. His son took it up, and repeated the 

process. The grandson followed, and was engaged on it at inter- 
vals then. “But,” said the agent, “it is impossible to do it, and 

it is a pity that it is as difficult as the problem itself to impress 
this truth on people before they have wasted on it years of their 
lives.” Before I had proceeded with my patent he had retired 

from business. He went to live in another part of the county, 

and I soon learned that he broke up his “ relics” before doing so. 

While I mention him, I may as well add that he died in a few 

years—more than fifteen years ago now. 

Perhaps some readers will think it odd that. these terrible 
experiences of others had no effect in discouraging me from 
further attempt, at least, in this direction. I will simply state 
their effects on me, from which I can imagine their effects on 
others :—They made me thoughtful for a time, when I considered 
them seriously. Result—one of the two following resolves, 
according to my mood at the moment: If they failed, that was 
no decisive reason J should. If I did fail, I was not such a fool 
as to devote all my life to it. As for discouragement, I never 
felt it; if anything, rather the reverse. 

After the second trial, I began to be sensitive on the subject of 
microscopic defects. I discovered that the knives were not exactly 
alike, and, having mentally condemned the people who made 
them, I tried to make them so. Having spoiled a few, I found 
that I should require much practice before I could do them pro- 
perly. I shrank from employing any one, as it would be very 
costly, and I could not depend on them being done perfectly. So 
I underwent long practice with similar things, and when I had 
acquired sufficient mastery, I started the proper knives, and suc- 
ceeded in improving them. It was minute, enormous labour, 
and greatly increased my capacity for hard work. I had then to 
renew the difficulties of setting them, during which, owing to 
injudicious over-application, I was taken ill worse than before. 
This made me cautious, and I took a long holiday, returning 
rfuch refreshed. It was astonishing how I felt able to do it with 
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being absent for a time, and after some serious troubles I got it 
ready for another trial. Result: Better than before. Looked 
more possible than ever. Knife almost correct, but spoiled or 
missed the cloth. Decision: something wanting. 

This was the result of almost eighteen months’ labour. 

I now began to be really aware of the minute, but stupendous 
difficulties of the problem; to see that to make a row of knives 
cut evenly, while so wonderfully simple in theory, was a most 
gigantic difficulty in fact. I had made them nearly straight ; 
but they would not cut with the same degree of evenness. I 
could scarcely improve it, but it is a positive fact that. every 
improvement made it more difficult to accomplish. I began to 
have much respect for the trials of others; to be convinced that 
if the finest machinery in existence could have done it, it would 
have been done long since. I saw fully, however, that more was 
required even than to make a level knife. The blades would 
soon get dull with use, and the least attempt to sharpen them 
would destroy their level, while to do them individually and 
re-set them would cost more than the hand-cutter’s wages, unless 
something was invented to greatly lessen the labour. I often 
thought it was really impossible. But I felt far more frequently 
that such a problem ought not to conquer modern science; that 
it looked possible; and that it ought to be done. 

Thus far I have gone into moderate detail, with a wish to be 
of service to those who are in the same situation I was then: full 
of confidence and inexperience; unacquainted with the real 
nature of the problem; incited to try it as it looks so simple, and 
by the honour and reward to be gained by success. 

From this time my experiences may be condensed. 

After two or three years more, though I had procured the most 
perfect appliances and attained great skill, I found the machine 
still useless; the cloth was never safe from injury, which was as 
bad as destruction. 

I had thought that success was perhaps a question of staying 
power, and laid down rules of conduct to preserve my health and 
make every effort effective, chief of all, I never did much at 
once. I found how powerful was its influence. It looked so 
certain that it could be done some way; the reward was so 
tempting, and the work so fresh and fascinating after a short 
absence, however weary I had been when leaving it, that I was 
incapable of leaving it long. On rare occasions I was fretful, 
ill-tempered, disgusted, and vowed that I would not bother with 
it any more, but a rest of a day or two renewed all my ardour. 

I often thought with gratitude of my favourable circumstances, 
as I felt it must be trying indeed to those who were not favoured 
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on that point, and could have no good hope of success. Though 
I had expended a large sum, I had not injured my income, and 
was able to settle down comfortably. 

[had often thought whether a machine could be invented to 
turn out a solid row of knives with mathematical accuracy; and 
as this would overcome the sharpening difficulty, and looked 
feasible, I began to try it soon after my marriage. I was more 
than ever determined to succeed, and now felt it would be a 
great honour to do so by middle age. 

The new scheme oceupied me at regular intervals for several 
years, when ill-success made me think the problem would have to 
be solved another way. This brings me to a point which may be 
of service to those who wish to try it, but not in the same way 
I did. 

I had long known of the method of needle guides to raise the 
threads and prevent the back of the cloth being damaged, but, 
while I admitted that the plan I had tried contained the constant 
risk of damage by the pressure of the knives, I considered it far 
better than to expect to make a row of needles enter the races 
properly. I felt that, despite magnetism or anything else which 
could be tried, the needles would keep missing the races or 
piercing the cloth. This opinion increased in strength with 
years, but, despite this conviction, after I had worked for seven 
or eight years without success, I resolved to try this system. 
As I had gained much knowledge and skill, I believed I was 
able to at least improve on previous attempts, and possibly to 
succeed. 

But though I escaped the difficulties which would assail a 
beginner in this direction, I found my worst opinions realised. 
Yet, in the process, I had actually acquired a belief that this 
could and ought to be done; and on subsequent occasions I tried 
to improve it! When I was weary of one plan I turned to the 
other. I had rather frequent attacks of anger and disgust, and 
often vowed I was a fool for ever touching the subject; but, as I 
was very comfortable in domestic matters, I had on the whole a 
steady patience, rarely disturbed except by an unusual fit of 
energy. 

My patent was allowed to expire; I did not think it worth 
while to pay the heavy seven years’ fee. I occasionally studied 
the “ Abridgments,” and smiled pityingly when a stray piled- 
fabric “ invention” appeared. I was rather amused at the nature 
of these, but noted one which mentioned electricity. I laughed 
at it for a long time, and then condescended to try it—with the 
usual success. An attempt to improve it resulted similarly; and 
till the present time I have alternately tried and condemned 
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each of my “machines,” but, of late, have tried keenly to discover 
some new plan. 

Result of twenty-one years’ experience: Age, in years, forty-five ; 
in looks, sixty. Bodily health, indifferent; might have been 
much worse without care. Mental health, clear and sensible on’ 
everything but this; on it—rather infatuated std. 

I have worked for a generation; expended a small fortune; 
tried every method I could find. I have three “machines.” One 
will cut the best velvet cloth into shreds. Another will 
accomplish six inches in as many hours, during which the vagaries 
of several hundred needles have to be patiently controlled or 
vehemently denounced. The third is warranted to set the cloth 
on fire, create an abominable smell, and sting an inexperienced 
operator without mercy. They are all in one room, for daily 
contemplation. In one corner is a large covered object—the 
remains of my grand attempt to turn out a mathematical row of 
knives. In another are several large parcels full of ragged cloth, 
religiously preserved. In a box not far off are innumerable 
knives, needles, and wires. These are the results of twenty-one 
years’ work ; these the monuments of futile perseverance. 

I am more firmly convinced than ever that the problem can be 
done some way; I am also trying to find out that way. 

I have decided at last that it can neither be done by pressing 
knives on the cloth, inserting needles in the races, nor b 
electricity. These are the beaten tracks, at which the eager 
inexperienced blindly rush, if not forcibly held back or terrified 
from. Therefore, I hope any one who is going to try the thing, 
and has any regard for his own welfare, will kindly consent to be 
warned or terrified; and, if dissatisfied with the details I have 
given, will study the “Patents Abridgments,” where he will 
perhaps find them more fully. And he may safely accept the 
following : 

If this problem is ever solved, it will be by some method 
completely different from those mentioned ; therefore, it is waste 
of time at the very least to attempt them. 

If a single one will accept this sincere advice, I shall have 
one reason the more to think I have not written i. vain, and one 
reason the less to regret that I have wasted my life in useless 
directions. 
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CHapTer I. 


LITTLE BILL had knocked off work early ; not because he was lazy ; 
oh dear no, there never was such another industrious little chap 
as Bill; but the day had been a fortunate one, he had sold off all 
his stock in trade (Bill was in the lucifer match line) and was 
returning home with sevenpence clear profit in his pocket: no 
wonder he felt happy; no wonder his little dirty hand was thrust 
into his pocket, jingling the coppers pleasantly. 

He made a call at a cook-shop, and bought quite a lot of 
victuals with fourpence (it’s wonderful what you can do if you 
only know how to go to market), next he stepped into a baker’s 
and purchased half a loaf, then left the shop, and ran as fast as 
his thin legs would carry him, never once picking a piece from 
the bread, which he cuddled under his arm. 

Little Bill would not have been a pretty boy, even had he 
been clean, which he decidedly was not; his eyes were small and 
sharp, his nose flat, his mouth large, and his general appearance 
starved: probably he thought that dirt kept him warm, for it 
covered him more effectually than did his garments, which had 
large ventilation holes here and there, and he evidently made no 
effort to remove it. 

Little Bill lived in a court off Fleet Street ; I shall not commit 
myself by saying which court, suffice it that twas the most 
narrow and dirty; probably had you asked Bill he would have 
said it was a very good court indeed, there was always plenty 
going on, innumerable small publishers brought out their penny 
papers there, which brought hundreds of men into the court 
many times a week, and Bill had almost as much as he could do 
to give proper attention to the pictures which were posted up 
outside the offices; then there was often an exciting row, which 
ended in a fight and the police, but best of all, now and again two 
men came with a harp and clarionette and played sweet music 
which almost made Bill ery, while the other children danced. 

How old Bill was I cannot say, seemingly the School Board 
officials had no control over him, so probably he was past the age 
when children are obliged to learn ; however I do not know, only 
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I should be sorry to see any one I loved with such an old care- 
worn face at forty as little Bill had when I knew him. 

Little Bill reached the court, and, without waiting to look at 
any of the new pictures which were temptingly displayed, sped 
away to its darkest corner, and entered the dirtiest house; he 
stayed a moment at the foot of the stairs, while a fit of coughing 
shook his thin, emaciated frame, then he began mounting the 
dark staircase till he reached the very top of the house; arrived 
there he turned the handle of a door and found it locked. 

“Ts that you, Billy ?” said a childish voice. 

“Is ‘at ’ou, Billy ?” said a more childish echo. 

“Yes, why’s the door locked? Ask father to open it.” 

“Father’s gone out; he took the key down with him and said 
Mrs. Green would give it to you when you came home,” said the 
voice which had first spoken. 

“ When ’ou turn’ ’ome,” came the echo. 

Bill did not. speak again but he put down his provisions and 
retraced his steps as quickly as possible. Mrs. Green occupied 
the first-floor back. Bill looked into her room; she was certainly 
not there. 

Probably he knew froin previous experience where to find her, 
for without a moment’s pause he went down the remaining stairs, 
ran out of the court, and entered the public bar of a public house 
which stands at the corner of Fetter Lane. 

A number of men and women were standing there drinking, 
talking, and laughing loudly, but pleasantly. Bill went up toa 
great stout woman and touched her arm. 

‘Please Mrs. Green,” he said, “will you give me the key of 
our room ?” 

Mrs. Green started and turned round. 

“Bless us and save us, if it aint little Bill,” she said; “why 
child, how did you know where to find me?” 

“T guessed you’d be here,” answered Bill, then, as the rest of 
the company laughed, he added quickly, “’cause I know as you 
like pleasant company.” 

“ Well, here’s the key,” she said, drawing it from her pocket, 
“blest if I hadn’t clean forgot it; have a sip of this, Bill.” 
She held a glass of steaming gin and water towards him as she 
spoke ; if possible his face grew paler than before, and he turned 
away. 

No, thank you, Mrs. Green.” 

* Nonsense, Bill; it’ll warm you.” 

He looked up into her face. 

“Td rather take a knife,” he said, “ and kill myself, than touch 
a drop of that—than learn to like it.” 
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He turned away as he spoke, and left the bar room. 

“ Father has blue devils,” said Mrs. Green, as though in apology 
for little Bill, as she tipped off her beverage, “ awful sometimes ; 
can hear him yelling frightful; Bill minds him and the other 
children more like an angel than a human,” 

“ Where’s the mother ?” asked a man. 

“Lord knows; went off two years ago; but, bless you, she had 
them almost as bad at times.” 

Bill soon reached home again, unlocked the door, let himself 
in, and was received with every mark of affection by a small. boy 
and smaller girl, hoth equally dirty as himself. 

“]’ve got you such a prime supper,” he said, taking the news- 
paper cover from the victuals which he had bought at the cook- 
shop, “ you must eat it fast, and then go to bed in case father 
comes home ; he don’t like to find you up.” 

He gave the children each a portion of meat and bread, then 
sat watching them. 

“ Ain’t you going to eat nothing?” asked Bill’s little brother, 
looking at him in great surprise. 

* Not yet; don’t feel hungry,” and again the cruel cough shook 
him. 

Supper over, the children went to a mattress at the farther end 
of the room, and laid themselves down. Bill pulled the dirty 
coverings over them, kissed both their grimy faces, then wished 
them good night, “and if father wakes you when he comes in,” 
he added, “ don’t you let him know it.” 

For a time the children were restless, but.at length they sank 
to sleep, their cirty arms folded around each other, their dirty 
cheeks pressed together. Little Bill sat watching them for a time 
then rose, drank some water from out a broken pitcher, and set 
out the remainder of the food. 

“Father may like it when he comes in,” he thought, then went 
back to watch the children. 

After a time he heard a step upon the stairs, a heavy stumbling 
step, but he did not move, and when a man rolled rather than 
walked into the room, he just lifted his eyes, and looked at him 
quietly, keenly; then rose, crossed the room, and gently drew 
the man to a chair. 

“ Head bad, father ?” he asked. 

“DP bad,” the man answered shortly. 

Something was evidently the matter with little Bill’s father, 
ague perhaps, for he shook all over, only his head and hands 
jerked themselves more than the rest of his body, and now 
and then his arms shot out spasmodically; his face was grey, 
and great beads of perspiration rolled down it, his eyes 
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wandered round the room, as though seeking for something 
fearfully. 

“T’ll just put a bandage on y’ead,” said Bill quietly; “there 
ain’t nothing like it. What are you looking at, father ?” 

The man had risen and stood gazing in horror at the floor, 
Bill made him sit down, and hastily bound a dripping rag round 
his head. 

“Ts it rats, father ?” he asked. 

The man shivered more than ever. 

* Yes, look, they’re coming on to me.” 

He gave a great scream, and would have leapt up, but’ the 
cuild’s hands restrained him. 

“ There is a many, father,” he said quite quietly and naturally ; 
* but, bless you, they won’t hurt; see, they’re quite as close to 
me as they is to you.” 

The man’s head shook so that the wonder was it did not drop 
off; and he glared up into the boy’s face. 

“There was sich strange things about to-night, Bill,” he 
whispered, “ lions and tigers—and all after me.” 

Bill expressed no surprise, but thought a minute. 

“ That’s very like,” he said at last, “I did hear as a menagerie 
had got loose ; did you run, father ?” 

“ And snakes,” said the man, not heeding the question. 

“Ah, to be sure, there would be snakes,” then following the 
man’s eyes which opened wider and wider till they almost seemed 
as though they would drop out, “ you don’t happen to see any of 
them now, do you, father ?” 

He pressed his hand more tightly down upon the man’s 
shoulder, and wetted the rag once more. 

“There’s millions,” the man answered, “all a-coming this 
way; let me go.” 

He wrenched his collar from the child’s hands, but he caught 
him by the arm. 

“Father,” he said, “dear, dear father, stop a bit; they won’t 
hurt you; they’re—they’re tame snakes, and I want to tell you 
what I think brings them here.” 

The man sat down again, his eyes riveted towards the farther 
end of the room; the child coughed till he almost shook himself 
to pieces, then leaned heavily against his father. 

“It’s kind of you to stay and listen to me, father,” he said at 
last, “ because of course it ain’t nice to have rats, and snakes, 
and—and sich like a-crawling about the room if it can be 
helped, and I think it can, for I believe, father, it’s the drink 
brings them.” 

“ What!” yelled the man, “d’ you mean to insinuate that I 
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takes too much; that they ain’t there really; that I only sees 
them in my mind, you—” 

“ No, no, father,” said the boy, gently interrupting him ; “why, 
don’t I see them as plain as anything, all a-running and a-crawling 
over each other?” 

“ But they’re gone now,” said the man suspiciously. 

“ Of course they is; you frightened them when you leapt up and 
yelled: they can’t abide noise, but lord knows how soon they'll 
be back again; why, I do believe,” watching the man’s eyes, 
. a they’re a-coming now. Let me bathe your head again, 
father.” 

Once more the dripping cloth was bound around the man’s 
brow, once more the child was shaken with his cough. “ As 
I was a-saying, father,” the boy continued, “I think it’s the 
drink, the smell of it, as draws them; I’ve heard that snakes, 
and rats, and them sorts are uncommon partial to spirits, and 
you see, father, there’s generally a little smell of it about you, 
though it’s but one glass you’ve took.” 

Again the man looked strangely into the child’s face. 

“ Partial to spirits are they; where did you hear that?” 

“Well, I can’t exactly say, father; but I’ve heard that in India 
and France, and—and Iceland, where sich things live, and bite, 
father, for they're not quiet and harmless like they is here, that 
they fill tanks with spirits over night, and in the morning there’s 
hundreds lying about as drunk as can be, a-singing and—I mean 
u-hissing and a-biting of each other like winkie; then the people 
sweeps them up, and burns them; so I thought, father, that if 
that was the case there, may be you, though you ain’t to say 
strong of spirits, yet do smell a little, might draw them varmints 
here, for they don’t come when me and the little ones is alone; 
and p’raps, father, if you just took to beer for a time, they might 
go away far enough not to be drawn by the smell, if you did have- 
a glass of spirits, now and again.” 

Once more the child stopped to cough, again dipped the rag im 
water and laid it on the man’s head. 

“Try and eat a bit, father,” he said, and silently the man 
turned to the victuals, then uttering a mighty scream, flung the 
boy from him and rushed out of the room. 

Bill fell, but was on his feet in a moment, and after his 
father ; the two children sat up in bed, but he had no time to 
notice them; down the stairs he went, through the court, along 
Fleet Street, up the Strand, on,*on, keeping his father still in 
sight till they came to Trafalgar Square, then for a moment the 
man stopped, then dashed towards one of the fountain ponds and 
sprang in; quick as thought Bill followed, and they beat about in 
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the water together, the child pulling at the man, drawing him 
towards the edge, and at length they crawled out. 

‘“How did it happen?” said the man, sobered at last. Bill 
coughed again, and shivered. 

“ Why,” he said quite calmly and naturally, “ we was running 
a race, and you fell in this ’ere water, and like a silly fool I 
couldn’t stop myself, and fell in after. Let’s go home, father.” 


CuapTer II. 


LITTLE BILL was ill, in fact had been il] for some time, but no one 
had noticed it, the other lodgers thought his cough a nuisance as 
it often awoke them at night, but it never entered their heads that 
there was anything the matter with little Bill’s lungs. However, 
some days after his ducking in the fountain pond in Trafalgar 
Square little Bill found to his utter amazement one morning that 
’ it was impossible to move from his mattress ; it had been a trouble 
often, but at last he really could not get up. 

“ Sid,” he said, giving his brother a push, “ Sid, aint it queer ; I 
can’t get up?” 

Sid awoke from his slumbers slowly, and rubbed his eyes. 

“ Can’t get up, Billy,” he said, “ why not ?” 

“Well, I don’t know; it’s mighty queer, but it’s because I can’t 
I suppose. I feel so strange, and faint like, that you'll best wake 
father, perhaps.” 

Father, strange to say, had stuck to beer for the last two or 
three days, and come home each night only moderately, almost 
respectably, drunk, consequently the snakes and rats, not attracted 
by the spirit smell, had not put in an appearance. Sid ran to his 
father’s bed and shook him. 

“Father,” he said, “ father, Billy can’t get up.” 

Father opened his eyes. 

* What !” he said. 

“ Billy can’t get up.” 

“Why can’t he ?” 

*“ He don’t know, but he can’t.” 

Father rolled out of bed, and across to the children’s mat- 
tress. 

“Why can’t you get up, Bill, my boy ?” he said. 

“TI don’t know, father; but I feel so weak and strange.” 

He coughed violently as he’ spoke, and then a crimson stream 
flowed from his mouth, and over the dirty coverings ; father’s face 
turned very white, and he raised the boy’s head. 

* Run, Sid,” he said, “ run for a doctor.” 
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Sid paused for a moment in horror, then left the room, fell 
rather than walked down the stairs, seampered through the court, 
on, on as fast as his little legs could carry him; he had no idea 
where to find a doctor, and probably would have run on for ever, 
or at least till he dropped had a policeman not stopped him. 

“Where are you going, boy ?” he said. 

Sid looked up, and in his agitation did not notice the man’s 
uniform. 

“Oh please, sir,” he said, “are you a doctor ?” 

“No, my boy; d’you want one ? ” 

“ Oh yes, sir, please, sir, Bill’s cut his mouth without a knife, and 
it’s bleeding frightful.” 

The policeman took the boy’s hand, and hurried him along till 
he came to a chemist’s shop ; it was early in the morning and the 
shutters had not yet been taken down, so the policeman rang the 
bell. 

In a few moments one of the upper windows was raised, and a 
head came out. 

“ Wanted, sir,” said the policeman. 

The window was shut, and in a few moments the door of the 
shop was unfastened. 

* Where to?” said the policeman speaking to Sid. 

“ Oh please, sir, I'll show you.” 

He ran on in front of them, and they followed quickly; at length 
they reached the court; Sid rushed into the house, up the stairs, 
and soon the doctor and policeman stood at little Bill’s mattress. 

“ Father ” moved away, and the doctor knelt down, took the 
thin hand in his, felt the pulse, lifted the boy’s head, looked into 
the white face, then shook his head sadly. 

“ Nothing can save him,” he said. 

* Father” threw himself down by Bill’s side. 

“ Little Bill,” he said, “little Bill.” 

Bill opened his eyes, the blood had ceased to flow, and only the 
dark stain showed what had happened. Poor little Bill, he had 
never had much blood in his weak, thin body; it could not long 
supply such a stream. 

** You don’t see no rats, father,” he whispered. 

** No, Bill, my child—my darling.” 

* Nor snakes, father.” 

* No, no.” 

** Nor—nor nothing, father.” 

“ Nothing, Bill—but you.” 

“ It’s all along of beer,” said the child faintly ; “they don’t smell 
nothing now. But father, dear, dear father—promise me you won't 
go back to the spirits; Sid can’t see as I see, and you'll have to 
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look at them alone, for ’m—going,” he paused a moment, and his 
eyes half closed, then he opened them again and looked up. 

“The little ones would be frightened if they saw them, father,” 
he said, “ stinging ones might come in time, and kill you all; so 
promise me, father, that you'll not go back to spirits; promise 
little Bill.” 

Round little Bill “ father’s” arms were clasped, and he drew 
him close, close to his side. 

“T promise,” he said, “and I will keep my word, so help me 
God.” 

A smile flitted across the child’s face, his eyes closed slowly, 
till his lashes rested upon his white cheeks, one sigh broke from 
his lips, then all was still. 

For a moment his father looked at him silently then cried 
aloud : 

“ Little Bill, little Bill, speak to me.” 

But little Bill’s work was done, and God had taken him. 


ALICE Maup MEaApows. 





REMEMBRANCE. 


A LIFE SONNET. 


The simple wicket stands ajar, 
Ww ithin, the green sward spreads invitingly ; 
And the tall trees, swayed by the summer breeze, 
Send forth a lulling sound of peace and rest. 
Sheltered afar from every idle gaze, 
The village church, all weather-worn, has stood 
For centuries, and now, in half decay, 
Her crumbling walls in mute despair shall plead 
For restoration. 

Fleet at the thought 

Fond mem’ry speeds to many years ago, 
When first I saw her cross-crowned tower, and found 
The vicarage, hard by, become my home. 
Again I see the agéd pastor come 
With gladness meeting me, his hand outstretched, 
A smile upon his lips, so full of trust, 
His eye lit up by all a father’s love ; 
My heart went forth to him, and found a friend. 
The season of the year was such as this, 
The leafy month of June, and roses filled 
The garden with a sweet perfume (methinks 
Those roses, though the same, bloom not as then), 
And long we strolled beneath the shelt’ring trees 
And talked as comrades, though our years were not, 
He, sadly aged, worn in his Master’s work, 
I, newly made a sharer in his toil, 
I was to make his home mine, be his son, 
His brother—what I willed it. So he said, 
And I was nothing loth, though in my veins 
The young blood flowed, impatient of restraint. 
But childhood’s days had not been sweet to me, 
An orphan on life’s stony road, and long 
My heart for sympathy had yearned. With him 
I now enjoyed close fellowship. 
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As if most eager to erase the past, 
Heaven now o’erflowed my life with happiness. 
The village people, in their simple way, 
Made much of me, and welcomes strewed my path. 
Then ‘neath the old church tower, when Sunday came, 
How sweet to see so many worshippers ! 
The queer, quaint garments of the agéd folk 
Outshone by gayer colours of the young. 
To one unused to country life, the breeze 
Blown softly through the open door, and rich 
With perfume from the fields, or hills beyond 
Enhanced the beauty of the sacred scene 
Until, in half forgetfulness one seemed 
In realms made blessed. 

But months had flown along, 
And as on wings of light her changes brought, 
Now, dearér to me than all the world beside 
Was one, so lovely in my eyes, I scarce 
Dare say, in secret and alone, I loved, 
And yet whose image filled my life ; my soul 
Cast itself helpless on her bounteousness, 
And as with magic e’en the ground she trod, 
Became to my enraptured soul, divine. 
My vicar’s grandchild was the maid, who came 
With beaming smiles to brighten every heart, 
Fair as the lovely month whose name she bore, 
Belovéd May. . .. .« 


Ill. 


And in the hour when light and darkness meet 
My fate was sealed. . . 

With hesitation sweet, yet scarce confused, 

She listened to my tale of lov e, which I 

In simple truth made known. I told her all 
The sorrow I endured when first I knew 

That more than friendship to my heart had come! 
How, feeling as one guilty of misdeed, 

I stole away, and tried for many days, 

By absence, to o’ercome the fatal spell, 

And by much steeling of the heart had gained 
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Calmness to meet her, and yet not betray 

The passion in my breast. For I had thought 

A country curate’s heart too small a gift 

To proffer for her hand; and naught beside, 

In the wide world, but that alone, had I. 

For poverty makes most men proud, and I 
Disdained to own that I had learnt to love 

Where hope was slight that it could be returned. 
“ Now that is o’er, I cannot, dare not more 
Conceal the ardent passion of my soul. 

Dearest, for weal or woe, my heart is thine!” 

The silence pained me when I paused ; I hoped 

To hear her voice ; I listened for some word 

Of love and tenderness, but none was there ; 

And looking in her face, I saw soft tears 

Steal silent down her lovely cheek. ‘“ Dear May!” 
I cried in anguish deep, “ what have I done ? 

Not for a single hope of mine would I 

Have grieved you thus. Say but the word, and all 
My ill-timed words shall be recalled ; yea, hid 

For evermore from thy dear sight shall be 

One who, in loving thee, but wished thee bliss.” 
As the bright sun which, following the shower, 

Is valued more than when it constant shines, 

The radiant light which to her face returned 

Was reassuring to my shattered nerves. 

“T have been sad to-day, and this must be 

The cause of a neglect which I deplore ; 

But know full well your generous heart: will shield 
From blame” she said, with eyes upraised to mine 
In loving trust. “ I know not what came o’er 

My heart, but felt all utterance was gone ; 

Now I am strong—and happy in your love.” 


IV. 


The scene was changed, December’s days had dawned 
And, victim to the uncongenial air, 

The good old vicar died. Alas! my heart, 

What sorrow filled its utmost core ; I wept 

As one who mourns a father’s loss, and he 

Most surely had received me as ason. 

But dark that day, the day that bore him hence 
Alas! a darker yet in store for me 
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Ah! cruel Death! that’s robbed me of my love, 
Dost also doom my life to solitude ? 

Is there no place where hopeless lives may end, 
No bliss be found beneath the billowy wave, 

Or freedom enter from the poisoned cup ? 


And thou art dead, and thou art buried low, 
And all my joy is shrouded in thy tomb, 

And all my hopes, and all my visions bright 
Of earthly love, of earthly good, are,o’er. 
Dear Angel May! dear treasure of my heart, 
Where now is bliss and thou not here; and where 
The joyaunce that we thought in store for us ? 
Yet thou art happy now! I know full well 

No cloud is ever on thy star-crowned brow. 
For me, remains alone to pray the past 

May be erased for ever from my thoughts, 

Or that, in looking back, I murmur not. 


- * * * * * * * 


And now the church is crumbling to decay, 

The moss-grown walls speak dissolution near, 
But ere the workmen touched a single stone, 
To trellised iron changed the wicket gate, 

Trod down one little daisy on her grave, 

Or lent strange charms to her last resting-place, 
That lonely life was run . 

And mournfully rang out the ‘passing-bell ; 

But that which spoke our sorrow was to him 

As sunrise, which tells of the day’s return. 
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